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WS OF TB WORK 


Aurnoven settled last week as to its fate, the Income-tax was 
not abandoned as a matter of talk; for it has had another week’s 
discussion in the Commons, and will yet run the gauntlet of ani- 
madversion in the Lords. Mr. Charles Buller reopened the sub- | 
ject, with a sharp attack on the tax, strengthened by some striking | 
‘hints of a better policy in the way of remodelling, by favour of 
the surplus, the country’s indirect taxation. Mr. Buller’s — 
was excellent—most apposite : 1ts very appositeness 1s provoking ; 
for he put the grievance in the distinctest light, and yet proposed 
no remedy. It is as when Don Quixote tells the beaten and 
groaning Sancho that he felt the hurts all across his back because 
the poll with which he was beaten stretched all across: “ Gada- 
mercy, as if I did not know that!” Others were less comprehen- | 
sive in their assault, but more precise, and suggested practical | 
amendments. Some would nett ~~ the tax; whereof Sir Robert | 
Inglis still proposed “the test feasible, change. Lystead of ex- 
empting al] incomes under 150/, and making all above pay on 
the whole of that amount, (as if a man with 150/. were not 1/. 
but 150/. richer than a man with 149/.!) he would let every man 
whose income is under 500/. strike off 150/. and pay only on the 
excess over that amount—the man of 200/. a year pay only on | 
50/., of 300/. on 1507. But Sir Robert Peel was inexorable, and 
his faithful Commons were tractable. Other Members proposed 
entire substitutes: Lord Howick was the most ingenious, ad- 
vising a tax not upon income but upon eapenditure ; which | 
would virtually be a tax upon consumption, only not so easily | 
collected as a well-arranged scheme of indirect taxation. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel readily persuaded the House not to enter upon the “ difli- 
cult” question of modification, but to take the tax just as he offered 
it; the offspring of his brain no doubt having a perfect, Minerva- 
like, and immutable maturity. Indeed, no one of his opponents had | 
taken the pains to put a rival plan into such a tangible shape as to 
compete with his in the legislative market. Lord Howick had got | 
no further than an idea: he might as well put in a shop-window 
the specification of a patent for weaving, to compete with the 
ready-made dress in his neighbour’s window. The Income-tax, 
then, is there, on the statute-book : when it will be removed no- | 
body knows, fewer care than once did so. Mr. Buller’s exposure 
and Lord Howick’s lagging hints came too late: the other parts | 
of the financial scheme—the remission of duties—will be pre- 
sently in operation ; there is no time this session even “ to be 
just”; and the tax remains to be improved. By whom? Alas! | 
who knows /—“ the man” to do it, with other desired works, may | 
be “coming,” but certainly he has not yet come. None seems 
to have earnestness enough to take the surest way of command- 
ing success, by so maturing a scheme as to deserve it: all dread 
the trouble. The task stands for a future session—the workman 
is un rophesied. 

A branch of the Free-trade question has been raised, apropos to 
agricultural “ distress "; Mr. Cobden moving for a Committee of 
inquiry into that distress, and the effects of the “protective sys- 
tem” on agriculturists. He established the facts, that the distress 
is generally asserted and that none agree as to its causes : where- 
fore he demanded an investigation ; his speech making out astrong 
prima facie case against the “ protective ” system as the main cause. 
Mr. Cobden’s proposition seems to have created more dismay than | 
when he made it last : the Agricultural Members, once so greedy 
of Committees to inquire into their own distress, now repudiate 
inquiry, at least by any but “a Farmer’s Committee.” In the 
ey, of his despair, Mr. Wodehouse grew quite rude, called Lord | 
I owick “a ranter” because he quoted Scripture, and declared 
the Viscount’s speech “ worthy of the days of Cromwell”! Mr. 
Stafford O’Brien was the least cowed: he was not afraid of in- 

uiry, and he would have agreed to it; but he was checked by 
t. Sidney Herbert, the only Minister who spoke. Mr. Her- 
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| that Captain Fitzroy needed “a keeper”: 
| was vehemently resented ; Sir Robert Peel said that it was “ un- 





bert’s main pleas for refusing assent to the motion were, that it 
would alarm those nervous beings the agriculturists, and that 
Select Committees are useless. Committees have not always been 
thus regarded. And here arises the question, when are they of 
real utility ’—When their aim is definite, and points to action. 
It is pretty obvious that a Committee of inquiry on “the state 
of the nation,” or any such wide and vague question, never can 
lead to practical results. A number of witnesses will be ex- 
amined, a number of documents called for and produced ; the 
Committee will find itself unable to condense the huge motley 


| and contradictory mass into a report; and the only fruit of its 


investigations will be an aimless, lumbering, and unreadable 
“blue book.” Even when the inquiry regards a precise limited 
question, upon which immediate action is contemplated, a Com- 
mittee is a mockery if its report be left lying unnoticed on the 
table of the House, while Ministers (as in the case of the last 


| New Zealand Committee) coolly issue instructions to their sub- 
| ordinates utterly to disregard its recommendations. The House 


of Commons has much need to be enlightened on “the use and 
abuse of Committees.” 

The other great subject of debate has been the newest chapter 
of disasters in Colonial misgovernment—Governor Fitzroy’s last 
acts in New Zealand. Mr. Somes moved for papers, the docu- 
mentary proofs of faith broken by the Government in its dealings 
with the colonizing Company, and of Captain Fitzroy’s out- 
rageous incompetency — his favouritism towards murderous 
savages—his taxation on the import of live stock into a young 
grazing colony—his partial w Meco otctien of the customs-revenue 
to please a band of savages, in consequence of their invading a 
British settlement—his deluging the colony with five-shilling 
and two-shilling assignats. Mr. Buller seized this catalogue of 
official outrages on British subjects, to illustrate the manner in 
which our Colonies are governe |: and, assuredly, the utter in- 
competency of the Colonial administration was never before ex- 
posed in a way so damaging to the Ministry that abets it. The 
Colonial Office never betore cut so bad a figure, not only in the un- 
answered charges against it and its acknowledged servant, but in 
the effrontery of itsdefence. While accused, as part of the Office, 
of bringing ruin on an entire col »ny and on thousands of a most re- 


a acne pA Mr. Hope, the messenger of Lord Stanley to 
t 


1e Commons, did not blush to catch at quibbling, pettifogging, 
verbal advantages—to avow official ignorance of what has been 
going on—and to intimate that Government is not bound by its 
promises: a footman defying his master’s creditor could not have 
done his mission with a more nonchalant unconsciousness of the 
discredit. Sir Robert Peel seemed to labour under a graver sense 
of the emergency, and spoke with more decorum; but still he 
was bent solely upon bringing off Lord Stanley on his trial,— 
for he has committed himself to act as counsel. Yet he 
extenuated rather than justified. The pith of his defence is, 
that perhaps when all is known, Captain Fitzroy may not 
be so bad as he seems; and that if he is, Lord Stanley 
was not bound to know his incompetency. But was the 
responsible Secretary for the Colonies not bound to know the com- 
petency of a man whom he was sending thousands of miles off, 


| to govern, in difficult times, thousands of British subjects? The 


only thought of the officials is to bring off their colleague—their 
servant as well, if they can, but their colleague at all events. 
The interests and perils of the numerous community at the mercy 
of their blunders they do not so much as speak of. are Fitz- 
roy has his defenders—warm friends, who start up under a natu- 
ral impulse to shield him from reproach. Their wgis is held over 
him in a manner that is remarkable. It is not his acts that are 
vindicated. Mr. Buller happened to utter» colloquial expression, 
commonly used to characterize unaccountably extravagant acts— 
that random word 


justifiable.” This exhibition of feeling makes charity scarcely 
know whether to hope or fear a solution of the Governor’s con- 
duct. Be his excuses what they may, what are those of the Mi- 
nister, who not only appointed, but retains him? But even should 
Sir Robert Peel’s special-pleading win a vote for his colleague on 
that narrow issue, what—and that is the dreaded, inextricable, 
and inevitable question—what is to Le done with New Zea- 
land? 

The Lords have been engaged ia a dest but useful piece of 
practical legislation—a bill to remove some remaining civil dis- 
abilities from the Jews; Lord Chanceilor Lyndhurst being the 
active Minister of this more than toleration. As the careless po- 
litician but kindly man grows older, his acts confute his once in- 
discreet language, such as talking of alienage in blood, language, 
and religion. ‘The disabilities indeed disgrace our statute-book 
more than the Hebrew race; but it was not always thought so; 
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and Lyndhurst is taking a lead in helping Peel to balance the 
account between opinion and practice. Some few disabilities, 
however, are left; perhaps because we have not yet grown en- 
lightened enough to deserve to abolish them ; perhaps because 

inisters will not monopolize good deeds, but leave a morsel for 
the Whigs to do when next they take a spell at the helm—or if 
not to do, at least to talk about. 





The French Conservatives and Liberals are playing the stran- 
gest antics. The Secret-service-money Bill came before the Peers, 
and the new Conservative Opposition could not let it pass without 
some sparring. Accordingly, Count Molé delivered a sort of lec- 
ture to M. Guizot on the dishonesty of sticking to oftice when 

ou cannot perform efficiently the duties of government; and 

. Guizot retorted with sneers at the Count’s invidious hankering 
after oftice: then followed a world of incriminations and recrimina- 
tions, between all and sundry, of corrupt, mercenary motives, in- 
consistency, and want of patriotism; all spiced with bad lan- 





guage and threats of the pistol ; and finally a lecture on good beha- | 


viour from old Duke Pasquier—wheo must have thought himself 


dozing in a criminal court, with convicted misdemeanants ban- | 


dying exposures. Ministers boast of a majority ; Opposition, of 
a larger minority than any on such an occasion since 1830. 

In the other House, the two parties have been playing at hide 
and seek, dodging each other in and out of the Chamber, in order to 
prevent a quorum, or to surprise their antagonists and cheat them 
of a vote. In a series of these tricks, Ministers have been de- 
feated ; but whether in a real trial of political strength, or only in 
agility and tact at playing “ I-spy,” the unenlightened foreigner 
cannot guess. If M. Guizot finds it difficult to hold his party 
together, we would recommend him to change the game to one 
in which the boys hold hands as fast as they are caught by 
the chief—that of “ widdy, widdy, way-cock warning.” 





Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


IncoME-TAx. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, on the motion that the amend- 
ments to the Income-tax Bill be reada second time, Mr. CHARLES BULLER 
made the following motion by way of amendment— 

“ That the circumstances under which the renewal of the Income-tax is at 
present proposed, are such as to render it exceedingly improbable that Parliament 
will have the power of dispensing with its continuance at the end of three years; 
and that it is therefore the duty of this House to take care that the tax be im- 

sed ina form in which its operation shall be less unequal and inquisitorial than 
it now is.” 

The duration of the tax, he said, was the cardinal question upon which 
the case turned. Both sides of the House agreed to the bill without suffi- 
cient deliberation. Sir Robert Peel's supporters had been quite mastered 
by his energy— 

At first, they seemed more averse to the tax than any others, and the less in- 
clined to vote for it on account of the fiscal regulations which were announced at 
the same time; but at length, with that noble independence, that self-reliance, 
that vigour of intellect which marked all their conduct, they came to the resolu- 
tion, not that they would oppose an Income-tax for a limited period, but that on 
no account would they consent tomake an Income-tax permanent; and then they 
all seemed of opinion that permanent the Income-tax would be, were it not for 
the assurances to the contrary given by the right honourable Baronet. He had 
certainly never seen so large a hope hung upon so small an assurance. 

The Members on the Opposition side of the House were a sharper set— 
a shrewder set of men; and they knew that there was no chance of the 
Income-tax being removed at the end of three years. Nevertheless, they 
Were not more consistent: for, “enamoured” as they were of the tax upon 
property, they felt all the objections urged against the tax upon uncertain 
incomes, and they were determined not to submit to a permanent impost 
on any account, unless it were greatly modified; yet they voted in favour 
of the bill, without insisting on any modification! Mr. Buller dissented 
from a favourite opinion on his own side of the House on the subject of 
direct taxation; contending that the main reliance of the country must be 
on indirect taxation— 

§, He was aware that there was a great deal of soundness in the abstract argu- 
ment in favour of an income-tax. But recollect that no less than fifty millions of 
revenue were raised every year, and that the Income-tax was in addition to a 
very large amount of direct taxation. About seven or eight millions were an- 
nually paid in direct taxes, such as county-rates, poor-rates, and borough-rates ; 
besides which, every honourable Member would bear in mind that the taxgatherer 
came every now and then for an inconveniently large amount of Assessed Taxes. 
Putting these together, they formed a species of income-tax of about ten per cent; 


but he frittered it away on petty objects. By the Sugar-duties for 

ample, accounted the most popular feature of the present Budget the es 
of British unrefined sugar (34s.) and that of Brazilian sucar (ls po 
raised by the duties to 48s.; so that, what with protect aR arse 
gether, the price of the poor man’s sugar is more than 
of common tea is 9d. a pound, the duty 2s. 1d. 

of soap, and of malt, is about doubled. The tax 
from six to sixteen times the cost of the article. The best French 
brandy costs without duty 4s. a gallon; geneva, 2s.: the duty on foreie 
spirits is 22s. 6d. Besides this enhancement of price, the preposteroue 
duties and “y 


ion and revenue tg- 
doubled. The Price 
The price of Coffee 
on tobacco exceeds 


extravagant arbitrary regulations of our Customs caus 
smuggling, fraud and adulteration, demoralization and bloodshed. The 


effects of the excessive duty on tobacco, for instance, were these—first 
that it employed a large race of smugglers; next, that nearly two-thirds of 
what was consumed contained some wretched deleterious substance: and 
then, of the remaining quantity consumed, about two-thirds came into the 
country without having paid any duty at all. Sir Henry Parnel! and other 
authorities calculated that fairly to try a reduction of the duties on tobaceo 
and spirits would involve 3,000,000/. of taxes; and that could not be up. 
dertaken without the large surplus of 4,000,000/. or 5,000,0001, The 
Minister had that surplus—he was the first Minister that ever had it in his 
power to give such a boon tothe poor man, and deal eflectually with sugar 
and put taxation on a right footing. Yet he had dealt with no one great 
article of consumption by the poor man, except with sugar, where he had 


| sacrificed the revenue with very little benefit to the consumer, simply for 


and, one way or another, about one-fifth or perhaps one-fourth of the income of | 


every man was taken from him. That seemed carrying direct taxation as far as 
possible. The Income-tax would thus, at the utmost, realize from fifteen to 
sixteen millions annually, upon the calculation which he had made. Therefore, 
the main reliance of any Government must always be on indirect taxation. The 
first object, then, should be to mould the present system of indirect taxation into 
a better form, and make it as permanent as possible. And, having come to this 
conclusion, that the main reliance of any Minister should be on indirect taxation, 
he might go further, and say that there was much wisdom in the old idea, that 
in ordinary times the sole reliance should be upon indirect taxation—that they 
should keep this fund raised by direct taxation for extraordinary emergencies; 
because a property-tax, after all, must be an inquisitorial and vexatious tax. And 
he would say, therefore, don’t put such a tax upon the people except in those 
great national exigences when the excited feelings of the nation would induce every 
man to put up with any amount of hardship to aid in a great national struggle. 
It was part of a great and wise policy to let the world know that such a fund was 
kept in store; for it would do far more to prevent aggression and unreasonable de- 
mands on the part of foreign powers than any augmentation of the naval and mi- 
litary forces of the country. 

A large experiment in the revision of taxation might justify an income- 
tax—a remission of taxes on general consumption, such as would relieve 
the great masses of the community, and secure the removal of the additional 
impost at the end of the time allowed; while their removal would need that 
the Minister should have a great surplus. For the great scandal of our 
fiscal system is the large amount of revenue raised by undue taxation on 
the articles of consumption by the mass of the people. Sir Robert Peel 
Was in possession of a surplus greater than any Minister ever had before; 


the interest of the West India proprietor. He came forward and proposed 
a reduction of taxes very proper to be reduced, no doubt, one by one gt 
any time, but which ought not to interfere with the application of the 
whole surplus in mass—a reduction of taxes which did not hold out the 
slightest hope of the revenue being restored. The “poor man’s budget” 
would do nothing for the poor man— 

There were 430 articles on which the import-duties were to be remitted; he 
had looked through the whole of them, and he could not see what good the poor 
man would get from them. What advantage could he derive from the remission 
of the duty on divi-divi? They did not give the poor man corn or butter, but 
gave him alum to adulterate bread, and lard to adulterate butter. Then came 
the duty on cotton—the right honourable Baronet was eloquent in praise of cotton 
and fustians. He never pretended tocombat the right honourable gentleman where 
millions were concerned—they were beyond his calibre; but upon this question he 
could imagine a poor man dressed from top to toe in fustian—jacket, waistcoat, 
and trousers: the weight of that dress would be about 4} pounds, or, allowing for 
waste, 5 pounds of raw cotton. The duty on cotton was 5-16ths of a penny, or 
little more than 14d. on the whole dress. He then took the case of a woman's 
dress; the weight of a woman’s gown was about 2 pounds and 1-5th, or about 
three farthings; and, allowing for two gowns in the year, there would be a saving 
of 1}d.; or upon the two gowns and the suit of fustian, to an economical man, 
just 3d. saved per annum. Nay, more, if they took off 14d. on an article cost 
ing 4s. 6d., and 14d. on an article costing 13s. or 14s., he doubted whether the 
consumer would have the benefit of it. 

As to the notion that the reductions of the Tariff would compensate for 
the Income-tax, that was the grossest delusion of all— 

He had never found any one who had made up his Income-tax in the way held 
out by Sir Robert Peel in imposing it. In the first place, provisions were to have 
been cheaper. Why, provisions had not fallen in price. (“ Oh!) He confessed 
he had forgotten Westphalia hams. (Jn the midst of laughter, an ejaculation, in 
which the word “ agriculture” only was audible, escaje!l from sme Member 
below the Treasury benches.) “ That can scarcely be ca lod an articulate sound, 
though there is much feeling expressed in it. (Laughter.) There is a kind of 
mute expression of suffering, a wailing at the diminution in the consumption of 
articles of your produce. I dare say you suffer much. Let me be your comforter. 
(Renewed laughter.) We who live in towns gain very little by the change—if 
we except Westphalia hams. But what are the advantages of the new scheme? 
I went through a calculation upon the subject of sugar. 1 took the instance of a 
family having 5001. a year: they would pay 142. 13s. 4d. and a fraction Income-tax. 
That is positive; there is no mistake about that. If that family consume 40)bs. of 
sugar in a year, they may save 25s., supposing they save 1d. in the pound. * * * 
But then there is new furniture, made of different kinds of wood, and the glass- 
duty: on these there is to be a good deal of saving. Yes, if all England were 
composed of newly-married couples, each having 1,000/. a year, and just setting 
up in life, I dare say they might be able to pay the Income-tax for a year or two, 
(* Hear, hear!” and laughter.) It is perfect nonsense to talk of people making 
up the Income-tax by the reduction in the price of the articles affected by the new 
budget. You profess to adopt a hehe of the greatest liberality; but you 
exempt from its operation every article that enters largely into general consump- 
tion. It is something like the description given in the Marriage uf Figaro a 
the liberty of the press at Madrid— Provided nothing is said about the govern- 
ment, or of politics, or morals, or religion, or any public amusement, or the public 
credit, you are free to print whatever you like.’ So it is with the right honour- 
able Baronet’s system of free trade: * You are free, says he, ‘to have any corn, 
butter, tea, coffee, tobacco, or in fact any thing that is raised in the United King- 
dom, or in any of Colonies, or manufactured in either the one or the other; you 
may bring in anything you like, subject to have it overhauled at the Custom- 
house, and registered, and—’ (Cheers and laughter drowned the end of the sen- 
tence.) It is nonsense to call this a Free-trade budget; it is nothing less than & 
Monopoly budget.” 

Having swept away the whole surplus, however, Sir Robert Peel has 
cut away the reliance of the Free-traders. Without a surplus, you can- 
not have free trade; and you obtain the remission of the duty on glass 
by abandoning the warfare against the protective system. The Free- 
traders would have been far wiser to have insisted on the ground which 
they occupied in 1841 and 1842; when they rejected all manner of such 
partial propositions. Besides, the whole calculations of the Budget are 


| based on a few years of good harvest and prosperity, without provision for 








to its form, were bound at least to show in what way they would amend it. 


adverse seasons and periods of depression. It is therefore 2 fraud, and & 
foolish fraud, for Members to tell the country that they keep up the In- 
come-tax with the hope of taking it off at the end of three years. Let 


| them, then, put it into that shape in which it might be less injuriously con- 


tinued. In London it has been carried out with moderation and forbear- 
ance; but there are great complaints against the Country Commissioners. 
Mr. Buller said that he had purposely shaped his amendment so as merely 
to assert a plain, practical, precise, and pregnant principle, in the expecta- 
tion that any amendment of which the tax is capable might be proposed 
after his. 

Mr. Goutnurn replied to Mr. Buller. He referred to the previous vote 
as having settled that the present Income-tax is to be continued; and he 
reproached Mr. Buller for having withheld his disapprobation till so late & 
stage, though his proposition ought to have been submitted to the House 
on the earliest occasion. And those who assented to the tax, yet object 
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The financial scheme did not seek so much to benefit the poor by the direct 
+hdrawal of taxation, as by encouraging employment mn trades—in the 
with le, for instance; @ point on which Mr. Goulburn reiterated argu- 
glass-trace, ly repeated. As to complaints against the collection of the tax, 
ments ~— 4 ae at all times open to them, he should say that commu- 
although I mall parts of the country prove that there has been less objection 
its payment and less difficulty in its collection than in those of any other 
to is pay It must be remembered, with respect to the several amend- 
direct yoo had been announced, that they must either subtract from the 
—_ : pa throw an increased burden upon particular classes. 
sage na the most hearty supporters of Government was Mr. Hume; who 
a ‘ed that the Income-tax is not an additional impost, but merely an 
a ff taxation. He pointed to the sweep made from the Tariff of 
eT ent in manufactures; and declared, that as Sir Robert Peel had 
nat his determination not to accede to any amendment, there was no 
use in their bothering themselves further on the subject. [Lord Joun 
RusseELL subsequently remarked, that Sir Robert Peel had heen called the 
Petruchio of Liberalism: Mr. Hume must be its tamed Cathe rine. | 
Mr. Buller obtained support on both sides of the House. : Sir RoBERT 
INGLIS contended, that instead of me rely exempting persons w ith an income 
under 1502, that sum ought to be struck off all incomes, so that a person 
with 200/. a year should pay a tax on 50/. only. He regretted that some 
portion of the surplus had not been thrown back to the country to relieve 
the spiritual ri : “ hages ‘ m , 
people—in the shape, for example, of a remission of duty on legacies for 
purposes of spiritual charity. Mr. H AWES argued, that, without imposing 
the Income-tax, the estimated surplus of 1,400,0001. might be devoted to 
repeal the duties on cotton, coal, and glass—amounting to that sum; leaving 
unrepealed the Auction-duty and also the duty on the four hundred and 
thirty articles in the Tariff; the abolition of which would not cause any 
reduction in the Customs establishment. He doubted the expediency of 
increasing direct taxation: it is more just and economical: but already 
90,000,000/. is paid in direct, and 35,000,000/. in indirect taxes; the local 
rate- increasing the amount of direct taxation to 32,000,0001,,—nearly one 
half of the revenue; and a heavy direct tax upon capital would be very 
likely to drive it out of the country. Nevertheless, he could not refuse to 
consider a proposition for mitigating the hardships of the tax. Mr. Con- 
pEN enlarged upon the inquisitorial nature of the tax; remarking, that if 
Members of Parliament were exposed to half the scrutiny to which persons 
under schedule D are subjected, it would not long be endured. The last thing 
that a man in business likes to show is his balance-sheet, even to his wife or 
his son; and in Lancashire it is the rule to pay enormous surcharges rather 
than to expose affairs. As a Free-trader, he repudiated all connexion with 
and all responsibility for such a measure. Such a measure was not neces- 


nications from 
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the proposition, because, in most of the amendments of the existing law 


lestitution which is connected with the social ill-being of the | 


sary to carry out Ais views with respect to free trade, though it might be | 


necessary to keep up the Free-trade delusion of the right honourable 
Baronet. Sir Robert Peel often relied upon the authority of Mr. Deacon 
Hume: he had said, “ You cannot retrieve the country unless you remove 
your restrictions,” not restrictions upon “ divi-divi,” but upon corn and 
sugar; and again, “If these monopolies are continued, I shall look with 
deep apprehension to the state of the revenue.” Mr. M*Gregor had said 
also, “ If you want more revenue, you can get it from sugar.” He did not 
know how Sir Robert Peel could venture to set up for a Free-trader, when 
he had shut against the commerce of England the two large markets 
of North and South America. Mr. Munrz, while opposing the particular 
tax, which he acknowledged to be very unpopular in Birmingham, attri- 
buted the improved state of the country to Sir Robert Peel's general 
policy. He did not mean tosay that the good harvests had not done some- 
thing; but this he would say, that if it had not been for the measures of 
the right honourable Baronet, they would have not only been now in a 
deficiency of revenue, but in a state of very great pressure. Lord Joun 
Russet was willing to continue the tax for three years; but made objec- 
tions to the plan of reducing taxes and omitting the large articles of taxa- 
tion. Mr. Suerte told the Premier, that he would have no difficulty in dis 

covering other taxes to supply the place of the Income-tax, if he would 
only tax his ingenuity: he might, for example, take a legacy-duty on real 
property. 

Some Members, though strongly objecting to the Income-tax, opposed 
Mr. Buller’s motion. Lord Howick could not vote for the amendment,— 
because he was not prepared to propose any new taxes; and therefore he 
could not vote to repeal an existing tax, the want of which might leave the 
finances in a state unsafe to public credit. Nor could he vote for a modi- 
fication of it which was not explained or set forth: he had a great objection 
to dealing in that way with taxes. It was said that there ought to be a 
tax upon “realized property”: he had never heard a distinct definition of 
what was meant by “realized property.” If the tax were imposed on any 
property, it must in justice be imposed on all kinds. How could landed or 
funded property be taxed while the property of the manufacturer, ship- 
owner, or farmer, escaped? How, in the case of either manufacturer or 
merchant, distinguish between interest of capital and professional income? 
Do not the manifold objections to taxes on income and property show that 
they proceed on a radically false principle? The income that a man can 
fairly afford to spend varies with every possible circumstance; and a tax 
On expenditure would meet every view of the attempt to have a well-regu- 
lated system of taxation; for each man can judge what part of his income 
he can afford to spend, and on the statement of that amount he should be 
Tequired to contribute to the public revenue. 

Sir Ropert Peer answered a variety of objections. To Mr. Hawes he 
replied, that he could not calculate on ‘applying the surplus of 1,400,000/. 
in the remission of duties to that amount, because it accrues through half- 
a-years operation of the Income-tax; which, if the tax were not con- 
tinued, would be wanting in future years. To Sir Robert Inglis he 
replied, that to make 150/ the zero of taxation would be equivalent to 
returning 1,000,000/. to the 200,000 would 
the benefit of the reduction; a new process would be required to ascertain 
what every man’s income is; and not only those having the smaller, but 
those having the greater incomes would be benefited, which would defeat 
the honourable 1 Mr. Buller’s speech was against the 
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whole policy of Government, and ought to have concluded with a motion | 


condemnatory of the Income-tax, not one proposing a small alteration of 
it. If any specitic modification were contemplated, it ought to be stated: 
but the honourable gentleman said, “ No; allow me only to make a motion 
Which points at some modification, which does not specify any.” Sir Robert 


hoped the House would not commit itself to details before. it beard 
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which had been proposed, the tendency might be suspected to be more 
injurious than beneficial. No doubt, suflicient money might be raised 
in various to meet the additional estimates and maintain the 
public credit—tor instance, by a charge of 2d. on every letter. But the 
question was, whether the additional sum should be raised by means 
of the Income-tax and the surplus applied to the reduction of taxation. 
The plan of reducing the Sugar-duties had been affirmed by the House; 
and no one had attempted to showy that the remaining surplus of 2,000,0002, 
after deducting the loss occasioned by the reduction of the Sugar-duties, 
could be better applied than in the manner proposed by Government. 
Before the exposition of the financial scheme, many gentlemen opposite 
expressed themselves in favour of reducing the duty on raw cotton; and 
Sir Robert went on to repeat many arguments in advocacy of the selection 
which had been made of taxes to be repealed; contending that objectors 
ought to that more burdensome to the people. By 
the increase of trade and employment, other burdens would be dimi- 
that, for example, of the concluded with a hope 
upon such difficult questions as that of ad- 
justing a tax upon property and not upon income, or of finding the value 
of a man’s life as a basis for the tax,—questions involving more inquisition 
than that already objected to,—but would affirm the bill as it stood, 
On a division, the amendment was negatived, by 240 to 112. 


Ww ays, 


show other taxes are 


nished poor-rates. He 
that the House would not enter 


Mr. Mies, urging the heavy pressure of the Income-tax on agriculture, 
following clause. 

from and after the passing of this Act, it shall be 
lawful for all persons assessed under schedule (B), should they feel themselves 
aggrieved by such ment, to appeal to the Commissioners for General Pur- 
poses, ten days’ notice thereof in writing being given to the Assessor or Surveyor 
of the district in which the property upon which he is assessed is situate; and 
the said Commissioners are hereby empowered to hear and determine such appeal, 
under the like rules and regulations as are enacted for hearing and determining 
the appeals under schedule (D), in the aforesaid recited Act of the fifth and sixth 
years of her present Majesty; provided that no person so appealing shall be 
charged by the aforesaid Commissioners more than the sum of 34¢. in England, 
and 24d. in Scotland, for every 20s. of the property he occupies.” 

Mr. GOULBURN met the proposition by showing, that in taking the as- 

sessment at one half the rental, and excluding those who pay 300/. a year 
rent, the farmers already enjoy suflicient indulgence as compared with 
The amendment was negatived, by 196 to 92. 
Denatre. For Mr. Buller’s Amendment 
Mr. Charles Buller, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Villiers, Mr. Muntz, Lord John Russell. Against it—Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Monek- 
ton Milnes, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Hume, Sir Robert Peel. Against the particular 
amendment, but also against the tar.—Lord Howick, Mr. Warburton. 


moved the insertion of the 
* And be it enacted, that 









other classes. 
SPEAKERS IN THE FOREGOING 


On the motion for the third reading of the bill, on Wednesday Mr. 
WAKLEY stated the case of Mr. John Fielden, the Member for Oldham, 
Messrs. Fielden had been assessed at 12,0002. profit on the average of three 
years ending in 1843: Messrs. Fielden appealed to the Commissioners at 
Somerset House, putting in a statement which showed, on the average of 
those three years, a loss of 24,000/.; the Commissioners wished the case to 
stand till after Easter; but, in the mean time, Messrs. Fielden were again 
assessed, now at 24,000/. profit, and payment was demanded. Mr, Gour- 
BURN promised to inquire into the case; and Sir Ropert Peet trusted 
that the to afford redress. 

Mr. Spooner proposed an amendment—a resolution to enable persons 
carrying on small businesses to make deductions from their profits for main- 
taining members of their own fiunily actually employed by them as work- 
people. Mr. Gou.purn believed that, upon the whole, the law as it stood 
would not press heavily upon the class of persons in question; and de- 
duction is allowed for bona jide payment of wages; but deductions for 
maintenance could not be allowed without a much more inquisitorial power 
than that which is already objected to. On a division, the clause was ne- 
gatived, by 151 to 39. 

Mr. Srooner then moved another amendment, permitting persons under 
schedules D and E to make deductions from their profits on account of 
premiums paid for insurance on their lives: contending that it is proper 
to encourage torecast. Mr. GouLBURN objected, that if the exe mption 
were allowed, it must in justice be extended to other classes. Sometimes 
insurance is made in mere extravagance, as a collateral security to obtain 
loans of money. The amendment was negatived, by 87 to 26. 

Mr. WAKLEY proposed a clause exempting landlords from the payment of 
the tax in respect of rent which they have not received and are not likely 
to receive. Mr. GouLBURN said, that the deductions would open the door 
to a great deal of fraud; and the motion was withdrawn. 

Sir Ropert INGiis moved a proviso, “that the said rates and duties 
shall not be assessed or taken upon any income whatever under the amount 
of 5002. except in respect to the sum by which such income shall exceed 
the sum of 1507.” The amendment, said Mr. GouLBURN, would give innu- 
merable opportunities for fraud; 

The amendments disposed of, Members indulged in some parting remarks 
on the bill. Sir Witntiam Cray declared that the Income-tax was too high 
a price to pay for Sir Robert Peel's other measures. 

Sir Ronert Peer admitted Mr. Clay’s right to put on record his parting 
He made some very general observations on the necessity of 
knowing the peculiar circumstances of a country before you can say 
whether direct or indirect taxation ought to predominate. He praised 
the willingness which the affluent classes had shown to subject them- 
selves to the tax in order to improve the condition of the working- 
classes. The reason why the tax was acquiesced in, was not from satis- 
faction with itself, but from a desire to encourage the commutation of tax- 
ation in favour of those who most needed it. As to the continuance of the 
impost for a longer period than three years, the question was one of which 
he need not anticipate the discussion. (Laughter.) Nothing could be more 
unnecessary than to go into such a discussion now; and therefore he would 
not say anything on the subject of its farther continuance after the period 


lreasury would be abl 


and it was negatived, by 59 to 25. 


malediction. 


of three years, 

Mr. Warp warmly vindicated the tax, and the policy of the Premier— 

Where were the Free-trade party to look for support in carrying out their views ? 
Was it to the Whig party? (.Vinisterial cheers.) Tt was only a question of 
degree between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the would-be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He saw no desire in the Whig party to throw themselves into 
the ranks of his party; but if they showed that, he should be ready to fight a 
long up-hill fight with them. There was this difference between the right honour- 
able gentleman opposite and those at his own side of the House—that what 
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the right honourable Baronet said he did, but at jhis side of the House they 
only talked. 

Mr. Curtets explained why he did not again divide the House against 
the bill: he wished it to go forth to the country that Lord John Rus- 
sell had to a certain extent sustained the character that was expected of 
him, and that the people, by jumbling up the one vote which the noble 
Lord had given against the tax, with those which he had given of a different 
character, might draw a favourable conclusion from it. 

Eventually, the bill was read a third time, and passed. 

AGRICULTURAL D1sTREss. 

On Thursday, Mr. Coppen moved “ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the causes and extent of the alleged existing agri- 
cultural distress, and into the effects of legislative protection upon the inte- 
rests of landowners, tenant-farmers, and farm-labourers.” [He set forth 
the reasons for the inquiry in a speech of considerable length; of which 
our preoccupied space forbids us to take more than the fustigia.] The dis- 
tress among farmers is asserted by the highest authority—‘* the farmer’s 
friends”: Mr. Hudson avers that the farmers in Norfolk are paying their 
rents out of capital; Mr. Turner, that in Devonshire they are all insolvent; 
and, in short, throughout the South of England they are embarrassed. The 
distress being admitted, what is the cause? This is all confusion. Sir 
Robert Peel says, that it is local and not legislative; Mr. Bankes, that it is 
legislative and general: Mr. Gladstone boasted nine months ago, that the 
new Corn-law worked well, because the price of corn was 56s. 8d.; now 
the price is 45s.,and Sir Robert Peel says that his legislation has no- 
thing to do with it. Mr. Cobden had heard from the highest authority on 
such a subject, that with another good harvest wheat would probably be 
as low as 35s.: what then does legislation mean, if prices are to fluctuate 
from 56s. to 35s.?2 The farmers labour under great evils, want of capital 
being the first: the capital bestowed on arable land ought to be 10/. an acre; 
in all the country South ofthe Trent the average is not 5/.: what is the cause 
of that deficiency, when such is the plethora of capital in every other business, 
that it overflows to France, Pennsylvania, or Mexico? The cause is, the want 
of secure tenure for land; for capital shrinks from insecurity. Perhaps also 
the “ protection ” system helps it: landlords will keep up the Corn-laws; to 
do that, they must have voters-—they make dependent tenants—thus they do 
not obtain skilful intelligent farmers—the labourers are unemployed—and 
hence heavy poor-rates, county-rates, and such burdens, to complete the 
vicious circle. Mr. Philip Pusey testifies to the grievous want of improve- 
ments and skill; Mr. Fisher Hobbs and Lord Stanley demand improvements 
and leases. Mr. Cobden read part of an antiquated lease still used in 
Cheshire, (such as he read last year,) in which the tenant is fined 201. for 
every acre of pasture-ground converted to tillage, 20/. for every servant so 
employed as to gain a settlement, obliged to provide a cock and a hen for 
the landlord, with many more such antediluvian provisions. Why not let 
the tenant have a farm as a factory is let to a tenant, simply with a sche- 
dule of its walls and machinery, requiring him to give it up in the same state 
as he finds it in. If this inquiry were refused, the Anti-Corn-law League 
would probably establish—even in Buckinghamshire, a model-farm, with 
model appurtenances, and a model lease, giving it to the absolute control 
of an intelligent tenant-farmer with plenty of capital, and no sporting over 
his land. ‘To prove that Free-trade would benefit farmers, and therefore 
labourers, Mr. Cobden showed that each district obtains a partial “ protec- 
tion” at the cost of a general burden: the hop-growers of Kent, Suffolk, 
and Surrey, for instance, are “protected”; but for that they pay a price 
enhanced through protection for every other kind of produce which 
they consume rather than grow; while the burden of the hop-duty 
falls upon the rest of the country. He quoted the testimony of Mr. 
Nathaniel Atherton, of Rington, and Mr. Lattimore, of Wickhamp- 
stead—farmers of noted capital and ability—that their class would pros- 
per more if all grain were freely imported; Mr. Atherton basing his calcu- 
lation on figures. No fewer than a hundred intelligent farmers in Eng- 
land and Scotland belong to the Anti-Corn-law League. He believed, in- 
deed, that protection is throwing land out of cultivation and people out of 
employment. It is said that the agricultural classes are the great consu- 
mers of our manufactures: excepting shoes they do not consume clothing 
and bedding to the value of more than 30s. a year per man—or 1,500,000/. 
in all; and statistical returns on the table show that they do not contri- 
bute to the revenue more than 15s. a piece, or 700,000/. ‘To so low a pass 
has agriculture been brought, that there would be nothing to fear in risk- 
ing achange of system. An association has been set up to redeem the 
country by the cultivation of flax: corn can hardly be grown at a profit, 
though having a protection of 20s. a quarter; but flax is to prosper—it has 
a protective duty of one penny the hundredweight. Mr. Cobden undertook 
to prove before the Committee, that protection has always been a failure, 
with wheat at 80s., 60s., or now at 45s. Grant him a fair inquiry, and he 
would give the agriculturists—even the members of the Central Agricul- 
tural Protection Society—a majority on the Committee, and yet he would 
explode the delusion of protection so that it should not last two years after 
the issue of the Blue Book. 

Mr. Wopreuouse rose to move an amendment which he had notified; 
but he was interrupted by Mr. Sipney HERBERT, who wished to state the 
course that Government would take. Mr. Herbert pronounced it idle to 
refer the matter to a Committee: Committees on the subject have never 
produced any practical results, though they have come to very opposite 
conclusions from Mr. Cobden; one especially, in 1833, comprising Lord 
John Russell, asserted thet protection was necessary, and that there had 
been great improvement in agriculture. If it was so in 1833, how much 
more now; when, indeed, the evidence of the eyes proves it to the traveller? 
Every Agricultural journal, too, speaks of increased rents and profits. As 


to the lease from Cheshire, securing to the landlord a “cock and hen ” for | 


the obsolete amusement of cockfighting, apprentices’ indentures may still 
be found with analogous antiquated forms,—such as the prohibition of obso- 
lete games; but of course it is the spirit of the contract alone which is pre- 
served. Mr. Cobden’s feeling had been betrayed in his saying “ Give me 
the Committee and I will blow up your protective system.” If the Com- 
mittee were granted, however, would the Free-traders await the oracular 
decision of the report, suspend their agitation, and restore Covent Garden 
> te,the Muses? Onthe contrary, even in that House Mr. Villiers’s 
d still be discussed. Now, the agriculturists are, as a body, 
craven of very delicate nerves, and extremely susceptible of alarm; and 
Appdiitment of the Committee would have the most paralyzing effect 


upon agricpfltural interests. As an Agricultural Member, it was distasteful 
: oh wena whining to Parliament with applications for more assist- 
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ance. Parliament had given them an amount of protection reduced, 
sufficient to enable them to compete with the foreigner; and with that : but 
ought to remain content. If they were in difficulty, they ought ¢ . 
their shoulder to the wheel, and lay out capital in really improvin : a 
farms. The question at issue was one of principle, not of details: it. -~ 
been amply investigated, and was for discussion, not in a Committee b 
in the House; where Ministers were perfectly willing to discuss it ' i 
advised Mr. Stafford O'Brien and Mr. Wodehouse, who had given notic. . 
amendments, not to let Mr. Cobden take them in, but to join Goremnes 
in meeting the motion with a direct negative. = 

Mr. Cobden’s arguments were vigorously backed by Members on }; 
own side. Lord Howick insisted on the utility of Select Committees: a 
in the present case especially there were many disputed matters of fact - 
which a Committee might advantageously report, to say on which side the 
truth lay. This shrinking from inquiry proved that Government had “ 
very strong confidence in their own case, and that they dared not trust the 
vague general assertions which passed in that House to the close cross. 
examination of a Committee. Mr. Herbert endeavoured to show that thon 
had been agricultural improvement: who denied it?—not Mr. Cobden 
But it had been slow; and the capital, though increased, is deficient: the 
tenant wants both the security of tenure and the stimulus of competition 
Lord Howick adverted to the restrictions of the Tariff on corn, sugar 
coffee, meat, timber—on all the necessaries of life: as Parliament pesnes 
laws with the avowed object of limiting the supply, it is not unreasonable 
to connect the distress of the people and that scarcity of food which the 
laws occasion: for that Parliament is responsible, and he demanded a Com. 
mittee to inquire into the facts. 

When he looked at these things—when he remembered that gentlemen Opposite 
were bent on keeping up rents while they kept down wages—he could not help 
asking them, whether the awful words applied to the rich man in the days of the 
ag a might not now be applied to the ruling classes in this country, “ Behold 
the hire of the labourers who have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept 
back by fraud, crieth; and the cries of them which have reaped hath entered into 
the ear of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 

Mr. Bricut gave the debate a somewhat personal turn; contrasting Mr, 
Herbert's present declaration that protection is sufficient, with his regret, 
expressed on the hustings at Salisbury, that it is not greater; and asking, 
if his estates are not overrun with game? All trades, he argued, from 
which protection has been removed—as the iron, silk, and linen trades— 
have greatly improved in prosperity. And he twitted the Country Mem- 
bers, once so independent, with their degeneracy: elected in 1841 to keep 
the price of wheat at 71s., they supported the Government in bringing it 
down, and have had humbly to apologize to their constituents. Mr. Vi- 
LIERS contrasted Mr. Herbert's contemptuous disparagement of Select Com- 
mittees with Sir Robert Peel's recent advice to young Members to serve on 
those Committees, as an excellent school: honourable Members “could not 
be better employed”—* it was an excellent way to gain character.” Be- 
sides, inquiry would mollify what Mr. Stafford O’Brien once called “the 
agricultural mind”; and all those disappointed agriculturists who go about, 
in quite a dangerous way, saying that this Government is “ worse than the 
last,” treacherous and unjust, should be brought before the Committee. 

The motion was opposed by the Agricultural Members. Mr. Strarrorp 
O’Brien explained how Mr. Cobden had originally given notice of a motion 
to inquire into the effect of import-duties on farmers; on which Mr. O'Brien 
notified an amendment to inquire into the agricultural distress; and then 
Mr. Cobden had incorporated that amendment in his own motion. But 
Mr. O'Brien disavowed the changeling: Mr. Cobden's speech betrayed an 
animus adverse to the agriculturists; and his Committee would not be the 
Farmer's Committee which was wanted. Mr. O’Brien regretted that he 
could not pursue his motion for a Farmer's Committee; but he learned 
from Mr. Herbert's intimation that if he did so he should divide in a most 
miserable minority—( Laughter and cheers)—and he perforce desisted. He 
read a number of resolutions and other documents, setting forth complaints 
by farmers at places throughout the country, of distress, of injury from the 
Tariff of 1842, &c., of neglect in not having any share in the new remission 
of duties, of burdensome local rates, &c.; and praying relief. He thought 
such representations demanded inquiry; he did not fear it; and the aristo- 
ceracy, who had always stood by the people, would be belying the history of 
the past, belying the history of the future—(Laughter)—if they refused to 
take into their most anxious consideration the great question of the food of 
the people. Mr. Woprnouse [who also had an amendment, deprecating 
inquiry into the effect of taxation, unless the investigation were general 
and not limited to a particular class] took Mr. Herbert's advice, and simply 
opposed the motion. He contended that protection has not failed: there 
has not been a famine in this country for fifty years,—which can be said 
of no other country in the world; and the labouring-classes are better off 
here than on the Continent. The motion would do no good, and would 
be viewed by the farmers of this country, except where discontent and 
despair had taken away every iota of judgment—(Laughter)—as a most 
absurd proposition. 

In his reply, Mr. ConpEN denounced the dishonesty of the landlords, 
who attempted to fix the price of corn at 56s.or 57s., calculated their rents 
on that, and now came to Parliament to secure the means of paying those 
rents— x 

Depending upon protection, they had refused an adjustment of leases with their 
tenants: but if the landlords continued looking to this “ will-o’-the-wisp ~ system 
of protection, they must expect, by and by, a large reduction of rent. The noble 
Lord the Member for Sunderland's father, and those honourable Members from 
Scotland who had given corn-rents to their tenantry, must excuse him if he as- 
sumed a tone to honourable gentlemen opposite different from what he had been in 
the habit of taking, and pointed out to them what he must call a gross delusion— 
he had almost said the gross fraud—whish had been practised on the tenantry for 
the benefit of the landlords. ‘The landowners would soon have to reduce their 
rents, unless they altered their system of legislation as it regarded protection. 








On a division, the motion was negatived, by 213 to 121. 

SPEAKERS IN THE FOREGOING Denate. For Inquiry—Mr. Cobden, Lord 
Howick, Mr. Bright, Mr. Villiers, Colonel Anson. Against it—Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, Mr. Stafford O’Brien, Mr. Wodehouse, Mr. George Bankes, Lord Wor sley. 

Poor-LAaws. “a 

On Tuesday, Mr. SHarMAN CRAWFORD called attention to a petition 
from the rate-payers and inhabitants of Rochdale deprecating the intro- 
duction of the new Poor-law into their district, and praying that the peti- 
tioners might be heard at the bar of the House. For twenty-six years the 
parochial relief of Rochdale had been managed under the Select Vestries 
Act; but in October 1844, the Poor-law Commissioners issued a letter, 
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that the new law was to be introduced into the district. The 
— f Guardians refused to assemble; the parochial officers would not 
a ee into execution; and the rate-payers, to the number of 11,600— 
ut ¢ . » borough except 19—sent a memorial to the Secretary of State, 
all in the hope that the law would not be thrust upon them. Once 
ex aaa ome, had been made to introduce the law into Rochdale; but 
— failed Citing the petition, Mr. Crawford proceeded to condemn the 
it had failed. § 
ated e oe that the petition be referred to a Select Committee. 
Se FuaRauD seconded the motion, with copious references to docu- 
Re ond bygone speeches to prove that the law had failed in its professed 
objects, and resulted only in mischief— : 

Lord Althorp gave 2 pledge that the law should not be introduced into parishes 

oh were well-regulated: have the Commissioners refused to introduce the 
— well-regulated parishes? It was to raise wages: Lord Althorp stated, 
law ae ” acme! wages in Northampt« nshire was 9s.: now the labourer 
= ‘@ whe cenobtain 78. How has Lord Althorp’s pledge been fulfilled, that 
nage wife, parent and child, should not be separated? The Poor-law was to 
szadicate overty and reduce the rates: the increase of paupers in 1843 as com- 
pared with 1842—years of comparative prosperity—was not less than 112,303; 
the increase of expenditure was 254,5201 Under the law, crime has fearfully 
increased since 1836: in 1843, the increase in commitments was 8,707; in capital 
punishments, 889. Lord Brougham, when moving in the House of Lords the 
second reading of the new Poor-law Bill, said, “ The time was when the English 
peasant dreaded the name of pauper next to that of felon”: Mr. Ferrand would 
say that at present the British peasant dreaded the name of pauper more than 
that of felon, and fled in the agony of despair from the precincts of the work- 
house, exclaiming, “ No workhouse! the gaol, the gaol for me! This was the 
result of this infamous law. Phis law had caused the South to be ina blaze ol 
incendiarism, and produc ed, as Sir James Graham himself admitted, a re bellion in 
South Wales. Scarcely a week passed in which the Coroner for Middlesex had 
not to hold inquests in consequence of the infanticides committed on account of 
the operation of this law. The day might come when this country would be in- 
vaded by a foreign foe: during the French Revolution, at the bidding of the Sove- 
reign the masses rose in one mighty phalanx, and, standing on the coast with 
bristling bayonets, dared the foreign foe. Appeal again to them, and you will find 
them a disaffected and a disloyal people. (“ No, xo, x0!”) Englands infirmity 
will be the invader’s opportunity. 

Sir James GRanuAM had attentively listened to Mr. Crawford's speech, 
but could not detect in ita single novelty. Mr. Crawford was also misin- 
formed with respect to the borough which he represented; for the law has 
not been newly introduced there: it came into operation at Rochdale so 
early as the year 1837. A Board of Guardians had been constituted at 
Rochdale in that year; that Board had since exercised the right of appoint- 
ing Clerks, Registrars of Births and Marriages, ‘Treasurers, &c., and of 
fixing their respective salaries; and exercised various other powers 
from that period down to the present time. There were some exceptions to 
this general law—the Gilbert Uniots, and some local acts, for instance; 
but Rochdale did not come under either of those exceptions. He could 
not consent to the inquiry, since the question is now before a court of law: 
a mandamus had been moved for in the Court of Queen’s Bench to compel 
the Board of Guardians in Rochdale to execute the law, and be responsible 
for the relief of the poor in that district; the Board of Guardians refused to 
comply, and made a return to that mandamus; the Crown had traversed to 
that return; and on the 22d instant the issue was to be tried at Liverpool. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Bricur, Captain Pecue rt, Colonel 
Sipruorp, General Jounson, Mr. Peter Bortuwick, and Mr, Env- 
wisTLeE. On a division, it was negatived by 59 to 16. 








Jewisn Crvit DisABILITIEs. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Lorp CHANCELLOR moved the 
second reading of a bill for the relief of persons of the Jewish religion 
elected to municipal offices; explaining the nature and objects of the 
measure. 

The bill was intended to get rid of some anomalies, some inconsistenc ic s, he 
might say some absurdities, in the existing law. A Jew may already hold very 
important responsible offices: Sir Moses Montefiore is a Magistrate for the Cinque 
Ports, and for the counties of Kent and Middlesex; Mr. David Salomons is a Ma- 
gistrate for Surrey and Kent, and other Jewish gentlemen are in the Commission 
of the Peace; Mr. Salomons is Deputy-Lieutenant of a county, and one of the 
Messrs. Rothschild is Deputy-Licutenant of another county. Not only are Jews 
eligible to the office of High Sheriff, but if elected a Jew is bound to serve: the 
office of Sheriff is regarded in London as a stepping-stone to the post of Alder- 
man: if you compel a man to accept a burdensome office, it is most unjust to ex- 
clude him from the customary reward; and the manner in which the exclusion 
has been effected in the case of Mr. Sulomons was still more objectionable. He 
had served the office of Sheriff, and was elected to the Court of Aldermen; but 
the Court refused to tender him the oaths; requiring him first to sign the de- 
claration that he would do nothing detrimental to the Protestant religion, “ on 


the true faith of a Christian” ; which, of course, he could not do. ‘The Court of 


Queen's Bench was of opinion, that, if he had taken the oaths, he might have 
been duly admitted and installed in his office; and that if he had subsequently 
neglected to sign the declaration, he would have been protected ™ the 
annual Act of Indemnity. By reversing the order of procedure, however, 
and making the declaration anterior to the oaths, the Court of Aldermen were 
enabled to exclude whom they pleased from the bench of Aldermen, or to admit 
those whom they favoured ; Virtually obtaining a hold over the election for which 
there was no warrant in law. At this moment there are Aldermen of the Jewish 
religion in Birmingham, Portsmouth, Southampton, and other places. The com- 
pulsion of signing a declaration has been abolished in the case of Quakers, Inde- 
pendents, Moravians, and Separatists; the act of abjuration (the 10th of George 
the First) was ri pealed by a temporary act—temporary because snpposed to 
have been rendered unnecessary by the operation of the annual Indemnity Act; 
but setting an example which he now proposed to follow. In other countries— 
France, Belgium, Holland, and the United States—Jews have been admitted to the 
highest offices, with no inconvenient result. A less liberal policy prevails in the 
Austrian States and in Germany; but there also they are begining to relax in 
their rigour. Prussia has set the example to the German states. There, persons 
of the Jewish religion are admitted to the schools and the universities, where 
they read lectures and take degrees. The most admirable co sequences have re- 
sulted from this proceeding; for some of the most learned men in those universi- 
tes—those who have most distinguished themselves in literature and science, are 
among such persons. Lord Lyndhurst stated that he had referred some old acts 
of Parliament on the subject to the Criminal Law Commissioners—such as ought 
no longer to disgrace the statute-book. Among others, there is one act passed 
in the reign of Edward the First, and entitled Ve Judaismo, where the inhabit- 
ants of the particular parts of cities which were termed “the Jewries ” are re- 
quired to wear on their outer garments a badge indicating the religion they 
belong to. ; 

The measure was met with hearty concurrence by the Marquis of Lans- 
DOWNE, Lord Broveuam, and Lord Camppett. The Bishop of Lonpoy, 


to the highest authorities and inconsistent with the Bill of | 





and Lord Cotcnester, did not oppose the bill; but declared their deter- 
mination to oppose any ulterior measure for admitting Jews to Parliament. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
New ZEALAND. 
In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Somes moved for the fol- 
lowing documents— 
= Copies of all Corresponde nce between the Colonial Office and the Governor or 
New Zealand respecting the issue of debentures and the rendering them a k gal 
tender; of all Correspondence between the same r¢ specting the taxes proposed. in 
the Legislative Council of that Colony; of all Correspondence between the same 
respecting recent outrages by the Natives in the Bay of Islands, and the abolition 
of the Customhouse of that district; of all Correspond nee respecting the mea- 
sures taken by the Governor of New Zealand to fulti] Lord Stanley's agreement of 
the 12th May 1843, respecting the grant of a conditional title to the lands of 
the New Zealand Company; of all Corres} ondence re specting the disallowance by 
the Governor of New Zealand of any awards made by the Commissioner of Land- 
claims respecting the Company's lands; of all corr spondence relating to a pro- 
clamation issued by the Governor of New Zealand, allowing the sale of lands by 
the Natives at a less price than that fixed by the Act 5 and 6 Victoria, e. 36.” 
Mr. AGLIONBY seconded the motion ; at the same time stating that he 
did not intend now to discuss the gene ral question of New Zealand, which 
must be brought before the House on a future occasion. If it were asked 
why Mr. Somes and he were put forward to introduce the subject, he an- 
| swered, because they were in a position to know more of the colony than 
other Members ; and they had the means of arriving at the conviction that 
no single office, such as the Colonial department, could possibly, under any 
Colonial Secretary, pay that attention to the wants and the condition of 
ticular colony which those dependencies required. He proceeded 
the terms of the motion bit by bit ; illustrating each part with 


each 
to trace 
remarks. 
He did not suppose there were half-a dozen Members who had the least idea of 
the fact that the Colonial Government of New Zealand had issued paper-money 
or debentures to the amount of 15,0007, and had made them a legal tender, 
though some of them were given for sums as low as 2s. He wished tu know 
whether that issue of debentures had taken place with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the noble Lord the Secr« tary for the Colonies? As great anxic ty Was felt 

} on this subject out of doors, he trusted that some information would be given to 
them respecting it, even before the papers were produced. He wished to know 
whether he was correct in understanding that one of the regulations issued from 
the Colonial Office was to this effect—* The Governor is not empowered to pass 
any law without power from her Majesty’s Government, whereby any paper bill 
or debenture would be circulated or used, or any alteration made in the circulating 
medium of the colony” ? Now, if that rule were established and acted upon, he 
would wish to know whether any authority had been issued from the Colonial Office 
authorizing the issue and circulation of these debentures. He would also ask, whe- 
ther that portion of the regulation of the Colonial Office which required the Governor 
of every cclony to send home minutes of all proceedings in the Council had been com- 
plied with by Governor Fitzroy ; and if so, whether these minutes would be produced ? 
Phe House had a right to know what taxes it was proposed to levy in a colony. 
What would they think of a tax which proposed to levy as much as 10s. on every 
sheep imported into the colony; thus in posit ¢ an effectual barrier to one of the 
principal means by which the prosperity of the colony could be extended? Again, 
there was a tax on the dogs used in herding the sheep; also a most unjust and 
impolitic measure. But that was not all; instead of seeking to promote cleanli- 
ness and health and morality in the colony, the Governor actually proposed a tax 


of one pound sterling on every room that would be found in any house over and 












above three rooms; thus foreing the family and their Inbourers and servants to 
reside together. This tax was only withdrawn on the opposition of the Legisla- 
| tive Council. ere Was a fi r in the colony that the Government was in- 


| clined to show undue favour to the Native inhabitants, to the prejudice of the 
settlers; an impression which had been greatly strengthened by Governor Fitz- 
roy’s conduct in relation to the massacre of Wairau. In passing, Mr. Aglionby 
alluded to the spontaneous production by the Colonial Office of letters by Mr. 
Willoughby Shortland, late acting Governor of New Zealand, Mr. Busby, late 
Government “ Resident,” and Mr. Dandeson Coates, Lay Secretary to the Church 
Missionary Soc iety; correspondence, the vehicle for covert attacks on the New 
Zealand Company, which the Colonial Office became the means of publishing, as 
if with official sanction. That was the mode every one adopted who hada 
shot to fire against the New Zealand Company; and presently after there 
came forth from the Colonial Office a paper, not word for word, but as nearly the 
same in substance as suited the purpose of the Office at the time. He brie tly 
alluded to the recent outrageous attack by the Natives at Russell, and the insult 
to British women. As Mr. Hope had announced an amendment on that part of 
| the motion respecting the means taken by the Governor of New Zealand to fulfil 
Lord Stanley’s agreement with the New Zealand Company of the 12th May 1843, 
Mr. Aglionby would post pone what he had to say on that point; but there was 
much further information on that subject, for which he intended eventually to 
apply. By the 5th and 6th Victoria, c. 36, the price of land was fixed at not less 
than 20s. an acre: but now it is reported that, under a proclamation by Captain 
Fitzroy, sales have taken place at much less price: although the right to sell land 
was formerly declared to vest in the Crown, the settlers have been permitted to 
purchase it of the Natives at any price, only adding a payment to the local Govern- 
ment of 10s. an acre. Have fresh instructions on the subject been sent out ? Was 
the House aware that that there were now between sixteen and seventeen thou- 
sand of their countrymen in New Zealand, in a state of the greatest distress? He 
begged the House to remark that this distress was not contined to the Company's 
settlements, but was equally prevalent and severe in Auckland, with which the 
Company's agents had nothing to do. This state of things had arisen from the 
acts of the local Government; its proceedings had destroyod the hopes of the 


Company, and almost ruined one cf the most promising ‘and beautiful of our 





colonies. 

Mr. G. W. Hore protested against the course adopted by Mr. Aglionby, 
in bringing forward the subject of New Zealand bit by bit, instead of 
raising the general question at once; and especially in intimating that Lord 
Stanley had been guilty of a breach of faith towards the New Zealand 
Company, without at once proceeding with the charge. Threats of im- 
peachment, and all sorts of insinuations, had been published in news- 
| papers throughout the country. Why not come to the proof? Mr, 
Aglionby said that information was wanted: the subject was already noto- 

as an instance of the 


rious enough; there was an inquiry last session; and 
notoriety the matter had attained, he might mention the Supplement to the 
Spectator containing a condensation of the Committee's Blue Book, cireu- 
lated by the authority of the New Zealand Company. { Mr. C. BULLER 
denied that assertion.] Well then, without that authority. But at all 
events, the Blue Book contained every information to enable Mr. Aglionby 
to make good his threat, if he could do so. He therefore hoped that the 
friends of the New Zealand Company would cither substantiate or retract 
these charges. [Mr. C. BULLER was understood to say, that he could sub- 
stantiate them.] Mr. Hope then replied categorically to Mr. Aglionby’s 


| questions— 
| 
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He stated that an unusually long time had elapsed since they had had informa- 
tion from the colony. But he could assure them, in reference to the first para- 

raph of the motion, that the debentures issued had been disallowed, and would 

e withdrawn. No report of their having been made a legal tender had been re- 
ceived by Government. As to the taxes proposed in the Legislative Council of 
the colony, no minutes had been received; and he could give no information on 
the subject. Circumstances that he could not account for had left them for a 
Jong time without intelligence from the colony. With respect to the recent out- 
rages at the Bay of Islands, all he at present knew was, that troops had been sent 
from Sydney to prevent a recurrence of such disturbances. As to the disallow- 


ance of the land-claims of the Company, Government had as yet no information. | 


| 
| 
| 


Respecting the fifth article of the motion Government had received some informa- | 


tion; and when the time came for proposing his amendment, he would be pre- 
pared to state the reasons. 
Wairau, the Governor had taken an ev parte statement from the murderer: on 
the contrary, he had taken it from those who were the opponents of the 
murderer—trom the Magistrates of Wellington, The letters (from Mr. Short- 
Jand and Mr. Busby) had been moved for, not by Government, but by 
Mr. Kemble; Mr. Shortland having been violently attacked: and as to Mr. 
Coates’s letter, the instructions to Captain Fitzroy, which were said to be a 
transcript of it, were sent off the day before the letter was received. It so 


It was not true that, in respect of the murders at | 
| the present Government had done, we found the Governor 


happened that the instructions and the recommendations contained in the letter | 


concurred. Did it follow that they were wrong? On the contrary, did not this 
concurrence of views between persons acting without any communication give 
strong evidence that they were right? With respect tothe remission of the nght 
of preémption, the object of Government was to insure a certain sum of revenue 
concurrently with the sale of lands. Lord John Russell, when Colonial Secretary, 
had directed that waste lands should be bought by Government and sold again. 
But when the Government upset-price was fixed at 20s., the Natives, who sold 
originally to Government on terms so much lower, and who were gradually be- 
coming more enlightened, perceived the difference, and asked, why should not we 
get « large profit as well as Government ?—why should not we get the 20s. an 
acre ? And they began to decline selling. That plan thus failed, and Govern- 
ment was left without funds—without the opportunity of buying and selling at 
a large profit. Then the Natives said, if the Queen will not buy herself, why 
prevent others from purchasing? And Captain Fitzroy permitted them to sell 
to individuals, on the condition of a payment being made into the exchequer of 
10s. an acre—half the Government upset-price of land. He was ready to pro- 
duce all the information which he possessed upon the subject. 

Mr. Cartes BuLLeR observed, that Mr. Hope had been exceedingly 
indignant about matters that were not before the House, and exceedingly 
indifferent about matters that were before it. He insisted on the right of 
Members to bring forward complaints on matters connected with the 
Colonies in whatever manner they thought suitable. It was not wonder- 
ful that Lord Stanley was annoyed at them; but as some consolation, full 
opportunity should be given to his honourable deputy to defend him as he 
best might, on some future occasion. Certainly, Members on the Opposi- 


| 
| 


the head of the Government, and not to the right honourable Baronet at the 

of the Home Department, who, though he had written about currence 1» baad 
authority on the subject. (Laughter.) But he was speaking in the a — 
the right honourable Member for Tamworth, a great practical author 
would appeal to the right honourable Baronet, eles it was not ast y: te 
that, under the administration of a man supporting all kinds of the ae 
views generally with reference to the currency, there should be suffered Py 
vernor of a colony of Great Britain who was scattering his assignats jn oa 
direction around him ?—for such they were most completely—an absolute} i 
controvertible paper currency, which at this time of day was a perfect en 
strosity. Here in England, we had gone to the most inconvenient lengths for the 
purpose of returning to a gold currency; and even when paper-money was 
general, care had always been taken to limit the amount for which it should be 
issued. At one time that limit was 11; now it was 52. Yet, in the teeth of all 
‘ . _. . p of New Z 
issuing a paper-currency unheard-of in the world’s history, except in the memo. 
rable case of the ano of the United States: they, indeed, went so low 
as 1s. 6d. Captain Fitzroy’s currency was not quite so humble as that: 
but it was very little better, for his notes were for 5s. and 2s.—an inconvertible 
currrency, which, inconvertible as it was, was forced upon the poorest. of 
our fellow-subjects in the colony in payment of their wages. Imagine the 
effect of intelligence arriving in the colony that the Government at home had de. 
clared that these notes should not pass current: for, be it remembered, the whole 
of these debentures, to the extent of 15,0001. had been issued by the Governor ig 
the face of 2,0007. worth of bills already dishonoured by the Government at 
Imagine the utter depreciation which, upon such intelligence, would involve the 
whole of these 5s. a 2s. notes. There would be some small sp ulating capi- 
talist buying up the whole at a penny or twopence apiece; and hs oi the Govern. 
ment at home came at last to sanction its Governor's proceedings, as doubtless it 
would, we should have to pay 2s. and 5s. for that which had been bought Up * 
Id. and 2d. It was most scandalous, most monstrous, that a Governor of one of 
our Colonies should be thus permitted to trifle with the commonest principles 
which sound reason and common sense dictated and enforced at home. It wag 
perfectly clear to him, that a man who did not understand that he ought not to 
issue 2s. notes or 5s. notes under any circumstances, was unfit for any place of the 
slightest responsibility—was not only an ignorant and incompetent man, but, 
moreover, a mischievous and dangerous man. Had he desired to ruin the colony, 
he could not have done worse than to put a tax of 10s, upon every si ; 
and 11. upon every head of cattle imported. But, doubtless, his patrons at home 
would say that he had been actuated by “the best possible intentions.” 
Then again, as to his precious customs-regulations ; never, certainly, since the 
time of the simpleton in Hierocles, who imagined you could draw water from the 
bottom of a tub without lessening the quantity of water at the top of the tub, had 
such a simpleton-proceeding been heard of as that which Captain Fitzroy had 
been guilty of, under the extraordinary supposition that, by abolishing the 
customs-duties at one of the ports of New Zealand, he should in no way _ tae 
the customs-duties at those ports where they were retained. That was done to 


| conciliate the Natives in the neighbourhood of the Bay of Islands, after their 


tion side of the House would not let the report and evidence of the Com- | 


mittee sleep. 
had been interrogated, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies professed 
entire ignorance; and as to the sixth, he would not give the information he 
admitted he possessed. 

Now was this a decent answer on the part of the representative of a great pub- 
lic department, upon whose conduct the interests of so important a portion of the 
State depended? Was it decent, that when six clear and most important ques- 
tions, affecting great interests, the welfare, the satety, of many thousands of our 
fellow-subjects, were put to that department, its representative in that House 
should get up and coolly state himself entirely ignorant of the subject? And 
observe, these were no new matters—no subject that had never yet been touched 
upon—no topic which had never yet suggested inquiry or comment; very far 
from it. 

He would call the attention of the House to more important questions, 
connected not merely with the subject of New Zealand, but with the govern- 
ment of our Colonies generally— 

The question of New Zealand was that of our Colouial government at large; 
its history only a striking illustration of the entire ignorance of the whole subject 
of Colonial government which pervaded the whole Colonial administration, abroad 
and at home. There were gentlemen in the House who had been kind enough to 
lend him theirattention when, two years ago, he brought before Parliament the ques- 
tion of systematic colonization: he had then, as he would now, expressed most em- 

phatically his conviction that our Colonies might be rendered most valuable to the 
tepaeuten, but that no colonization could be beneficial while the affairs of our 
Colonies were administered in the manner in which they now were managed. In 
former days, when the people of England knew how to colonize—when they sent 
out those colonies which were the origin of the greatness of the United States—the 
colonists whom they sent out carried with them their safeguard, their birthright, 
their right to representative government—their right to administer their own af- 
fairs—their right to tax themselves. This was the case with all our American 
Colonies; this the secret of their success. Look at Rhode Island, for instance: 
why, when that colony did not count its population by hundreds, it enjoyed its 
representative government. Since that time we had introduced the system of 
Convict Colonies, and of governing our Colonies by despotic rule: we had 
deprived them of self-government—and a precious mess we had made of 
it. What a government was this of New Zealand! All its laws were 
made, all its taxes imposed, by a Governor nominated by the Crown, and 
a Council nominated by the Governor. How was that Council composed? 
Of the Attorney-General for the colony, the Solicitor-General for the co- 
lony, and the Colonial Secretary—three clearly dependent members, and 
three nominally independent members, the Governor having the casting-vote; 
and the effect of this had been that all the unpopular measures had been 
regularly carried by the three Government nominees with the Governor's casting- 
vote. By way of extreme liberality, Governor Hobson tried the experiment of 
having a gentleman from Wellington, and placing him upon the Legislative 
Council; but as it turned out that this gentleman had an inconvenient knack of 
voting against the Governor's propositions, he one day received a communication 
from Governor Hobson, informing him that he had issued a new commission; and 
on looking over the names he found he had not placed him on the list,—a 


On no fewer than five out of the six points upon which he | 


| lian Colonies should be sold for a less price than 1/. per acre. 


attack upon Russell; [which Mr. Buller narrated. The Duke of Buc kingham, 
or some other great agricultural light, somewhere of other, lately made use of an 
odd phrase, but, unlike most of what fell from the leading agricultural Dukes, 
pregnant with meaning. He was complaining of the right honourable Baronet af 
the head of the Government, and of the Queen’s Speech, and making a great la- 
mentation that neither the one nor the other had made any mention of agricultural 
distress: “ They treated us so badly,” said the noble Duke, “ they treat us no 
better than if we were a colony!” This was how the lords and gentlemen of 
Parliament spoke of our Colonies: as the most forcible illustration of the lowest 
depth of inditierence, it was said, you neglect us as though we were « colony! 

Mr. Hope treated the subject of the proclamation about land as if there 
were no grievance; yet a grievance there was of the most serious cha- 
racter— 

By the 5th and 6th Victoria, it was enacted that no waste lands in the Austra 
’ The question was 
asked, can lands held by Natives, and sold by them, be considered as waste lands? 
He thought there could be no doubt of this upon the mind of any person who had 
read the 23d section of the Act. Yet the very protection which the Act ex- 
tended to the Natives the Governor had chosen to take away, by setting aside the 


| right of preémption in the Crown—a right which the Crown had always asserted 


in these colonies, and most justly and humanely; for, by reserving to itself the 
right of making the purchase in the first instance from the Natives, it prevented 
their ignorance and simplicity from being imposed upon by unprincipled speca- 
lators. This was the rule acted upon in the United States, as derived from this 
country; and acting upon this sale, and under the Act of Parliament, the Go- 
vernment were called upon to take care that no land was purchased for less than 
1/. Yet here came the Government's Governor, Captain Fitzroy, and by a single 
stroke of his pen altered the price at which land should be sold, and threw all 


| the common lands into the hands of land-jobbers, at not 20s., but 10s. 


very clear hint that his services were no longer required at the Council-board. | 
Captain Fitzroy, the new Governor, was less roundabout in his proceedings; | 


for he wrote to a gentleman telling him most distinctly that he held his 
Bituation at the Board merely at the will of the Governor, and that the Governor 
allowed no opposition to his will. There was ro disguise about the matter, 
none at all; it was to all intents and purposes a perfect despotism. In 
some despotic countries the government is administered wisely, as in Prus- 
sia and British India; the despots set over the people, from the highest to the 
lowest grades, being well trained to their duties. But is that the case with our 
free despotic Government of New Zealand? He very much doubted whether the 

uarter-deck was the best possible school of diplomacy; and, therefore, when he 
ound an ofticer of the Navy placed in such a position, and conducting himself 
with the greatest incompetency, he thought he had a full right to complain of the 
Selection of such a man for such a post. Let him take a glaring instance. He 
was about to speak of a question of finance in the presence of a great master of 
the currency question: of course he alluded to the right honourable Baronet at 


In a dispute about land originated the Wairau massacre— 

He could hardly restrain his feelings when his thoughts recurred to that horrible 
scene. He knew and most deeply valued one of the victims—Captain Wakefield; 
than whom no British officer of our times gave greater promise of doing honour 
to his country. That such a man should have perished in such a way, under 
such cireumstances, as the result of such gross mismanagement and inefficiency 
on the part of those who were most preposterously set over him, was pertectl 
unendurable; and almost equally unendurable was it that such a man as Captain 
Fitzroy should be seen taking advantage of his death to attach discredit to his 
memory. : 

He could not understand why it was that a gentleman like Captain 
Fitzroy felt himself, when he went to a distant colony like that, as Gover- 
nor, relieved from the reponsibilities and decencies which usually charac- 
terize the intercourse between one gentleman and another— 

An example was afforded by his conduct towards a gentleman in New Zealand 
named Dillon—a gentleman ‘of high character and honour. Captain Fitzroy 
taxed Mr. Dillon with writing in a newspaper; and Mr. Dillon stated, upon being 
so taxed, that he had never done so in his Fife. What was the answer of Captain 
Fitzroy to Mr. Dillon, when he denied having so written?—he said that the 
statement of Mr. Dillon was not true. It might be said that these were paltry 
matters: they were not, however, paltry matters; and it was not because Captain 
Fitzroy was Governor of New Zealand ‘that he was to insult every gentleman who 
came under his authority. It was not a paltry matter to show those who em- 
ployed Captain Fitzroy how completely he mismanaged the proceedings arising 
from the Wairau affair, and to prove that, without any necessity, and in the most 
delicate point, he had wounded the feelings and susceptibilities of the Europeans 
who were residing there. . 

Mr. Buller illustrated the vicious government of New Zealand by us 
excessive expenditure— 

He found the large expenditure in the colony of 36,000/. per annum among a 
population of 14,000 persons,—that is, two and a half times the expenditure 
Great Britain: they fad 14,000 persons in New Zealand governed at an expense 
of 36,0002. annually, whilst in Prince Edward’s Island, with a population of 
47,000 persons, the expenditure was only 12,000/.: but then, Prince Edward's 
Island had a representative government. Captain Fitzroy found a great ex mdi- 


ture in New Zealand; and he stated when he arrived, that the greatest ca amity 
which a good Goyernor ought to avoid, was that of subjecting the 


ofticers of the 
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ment to a decrease of their salaries; accordingly, he laid a tax upon stock, 
et ation of cattle, upon three-roomed houses, upon sheep-dogs, and 
pay and five shillings assignats, for the purpose of paying the workmen 
= wees: olishing the customhouse in one port out of three or four, in order 
— ight equitably and efficiently collect the revenue! Why did he mention 
that be “e as not to hold up Captain Fitzroy as a monster, for the execration of 
= it was not for the So age of impeaching hin; but it was in order 
' the House of Commons might be able to estimate him at what he was worth, 
-* s a very foolish and incompetent man. Why, he would ask, did the 
eemat intrust a population of 14,000 persons in New Zealand to the incom- 
poe of such aman? He did not wish to dwell on the folly of his conduct— 
as not disposed to be hard on human infirmities, or to blame him for any defi- 
or of intellect : but he could not avoid saying, that a man who evinced such 
cofirtaities and who displayed such a deficiency of intellect, ought not to be sent 
ns distant colony as a Governor; and if employed at all, it should be at home, 
> the proper steps might be taken immediately after the first act which indi- 
pe such an infirmity or deficiency of intellect. He did not mention those cir- 
cumstances with a view to any punishment, even though it might be merited, or 
with a design of warning other Governors, even though that might be required ; 
but he did it an | for the safety of the colony, which could not be safe for an 
hour under the influence of such utter incompetence as that of its present Go- 
ought to send out a keeper for Captain Fitzroy, and his successor, in the same ship. 
Several Members started up successively to defend their personal friend, 
Captain Fitzroy. Colonel Rice Pr EVOR objected to Mr. Buller’s making 
charges on partial information, while it would take at least ten months to 
obtain the answer to those charges from New Zealand. Colonel Woop pro- 
tested against the epithets “ foolish and incompetent”; appealing to Captain 
Fitzroy’s skilful services in dangerous surveying-voyages. Sir WALTER 
James indignantly resented the indecorous language applied to his near 
relation, an absent man, on the authority of newspaper statements— 
What did the honourable Member for Liskeard mean by saying that Captain 
Fitzroy got rid of all the decencies and courtesies of life ? M nild the honourable 
Member aver that if Captain Fitzroy were present—( Vinisterial cheers )—would 





addition to that, he gave the finances of the island the ad- | 


Really, the Government, after hearing of the conduct of the Governor, | 


Captain Fitzroy’s frends stood forward to defend him: they did not seek 
to vindicate the acts done by him in his official capacity. And Sir 
Robert promised a defence of Lord Stanley— 

He must say, that his duty to a colleague who had been unjustly condemned, 
had induced him to read the correspondence, and to make himself master of the 
subject as far as he could from the papers; and he hoped the honourable gen- 
tleman would not delay in bringing under the consideration of the House what 
every one had expected would be the first subject of discussion, the relation be- 
tween the affairs of New Zealand and the Colonial Office. When that discussion 
should take place, he would be prepared to take his part in it, and to vindicate 
his noble friend; and he thought that, in common justice, the honourable gentle- 
man would feel it his duty to bring forward that motion, should he determine te 
persevere in it, at the earliest period consistent with his own convenience. The 
conduct of Captain Fitzroy might show that his noble friend had made an unwise 
choice; but this was a very different question from that raised by the report of 
the Committee of last year. His noble friend had laid upon the table all the 
despatches, and did not shrink from any inquiry. He would not say anything to 
anticipate that discussion; but the period had arrived when, if the honourable 
gentleman still contemplated his motion, he ought to bring it forward, and enable 
those who represented his noble friend in that House to vindicate him. 

Lord Howick said, it was clear, after what had fallen from Sir Robert 
Peel, that the whole conduct of Government and of Captain Fitzroy must 
ultimately be brought before the House in such a shape that the House 
might express an opinion on it; and therefore he should for the present 
withhold the expression of his own opinion. 

Sir Robert Peel had complained without adequate cause, as he thought, of an 
expression which fell from Mr. Buller—that “ a keeper ought to have been sent 
out, as well as a successor in the Government.” Sir Robert Peel was hypereri- 
tical: Mr. Buller, feeling strongly—but not more strongly, in his opinion, than 
the subject deservei—on the misgovernment of Captain Fitzroy, in a speech not 
less distinguished by its moderation and temperance than its ability, had not said 
one word, that he had heard, attaching blame to the motives of Captain Fitzroy. 
What his honourabl - friend condemned—and it was new to him that a Member 


| of that House was not at liberty to make such a complaint—was the judgment 


the honourable Member bring forward any one fact to bear out that statement? | 
(* Hear, hear!” and cries of “ Yes” from the Opposition benches.) The only | 


thing which had been brought forward as a support of that charge, was a state- 
ment that he told a gentleman that a certain statement he made was not true, 
“Hear, hear!” and a laugh from the Opposition benches.) He could almost 
Ws the honourable Member to bring forward any case during the whole course of 
Captain Fitzroy’s life in which he had been guilty of conduct unbecoming a gentle- 
man and an officer. If, acting as a mediator between the Natives and the settlers, 
between whom there was a hostile feeling, Captain Fitzroy leaned to the Natives, 
his chivalrous generosity might induce him to lean to the side of the weak and 


which Captain Fitzroy had shown. So far as they knew, it was utterly impos- 
sible to say a word in vindication of the Governor's conduct; and their informa- 
tion was based, not on mere newspaper assertions, but on newspaper reports of 
the Governor's own speeches, proclamations, and legislative proceedings. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel had spoken of Captain Pitzroy’s feelings: let him remember that it was 
not merely Captain Fitzroy’s feelings that were to be considered, but the welfare 
and very lives of 14,000 or 15,000 British subjects, which were now in the utmost 
peril from the utt r disorganization of the Government. 

Mr. Manes accounted for the letter from the Company, by explaining 


| that they hailed any change in the government of New Zealand, as it 


defenceless. If ever there was a man of chivalrous generosity and high-toned 


feeling—if ever there was a man characterized by his regard for truth, for in- 
tegrity, and the best sac pe of social lile—he would not there speak of his judg- 
ment, for every individual was liable to errors in judgment—but if ever there was 
any one on whom he could lay his finger as remarkable for public worth and private 
virtue, it was Captain Fitzroy. 

Sir Cuartes Naprer observed, that a man might be a good nautical 
surveyor and yet make a precious bad Governor. He thought the Govern- 
ment had committed a great mistake in sending out Captain Fitzroy as 
Governor to New Zealand; for he was better calculated to fill another office : 


| plaining away his agreement with the Company. 


seemed certain to be for the better: and they wrote under a gross decep- 
tion by the Colonial Office; for they did not know that at that very time 
Captain Fitzroy had in his pocket the instructions from Lord Stanley ex- 
The Company had ap- 
pealed to the only tribunal open to them—Parliament; a Committee had 


| given a verdict in their favour; but Lord Stanley had contumaciously set 


his plan to pay the National Debt with debentures entitled him at least to | 


be kept at home, to assist the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he were not 
appointed to that office. Sir Charles could bear his personal testimony to 
the merits of the unfortunate Captain Wakefield; than whom there was not 
a better or more gallant officer in the service: he regretted his untimely 
end; and he also regretted that, instead of shaking hands with his mur- 
derer, they had not executed him. 

A Ministerial Member, whose name is not stated, bore testimony to 
Captain Fitzroy’s high integrity and amiable qualities; but added, as a re- 
lation of Mr. Dillon, that Captain Fitzroy’s conduct in that affair had been, 


he would not say ungentlemanlike, but it was not of that character which | 


is generally adopted between gentlemen. It was quite true that Captain 
Fitzroy said he would not believe the statement of Mr. Dillon to the effect 
that he did not write letters in a newspaper. 

Sir Ronert Peer admitted Mr. Buller’s right to pronounce a judgment 
on the political conduct of Captain Fitzroy; but nothing could justify his 
saying that Government ought to send out a keeper; and even with re- 
spect to the paper-currency, it would not be just to condemn a man in a 
distant colony upon newspaper information, and without official details. 
Such details as the Colonial Office was in possession of should be fully 
given; nothing should be kept back. Meanwhile, he had no hesitation in 
saying that no circumstances would make the issue of inconvertible paper 
a wise one. He dissented strongly from the doctrine that a naval officer 
is disqualified for civil administration. He had seen instances to the con- 
trary; and he proceeded to defend the appointment in question— 

It was true that the appointment was made upon the authority and on the sole 

msibility of his noble friend at the head of the Colonial Department; but his 
noble friend had been influenced in making that appointment by no other 
motive than a desire to promote the interests of the public service, and particu- 
tly to advance the welfare of an infant colony. What interest could his noble 
friend have had in appointing Captain Fitzroy, except that he considered the 
Selection as one which would give general satisfaction, and promote the interests 
of the colony? What object of a party nature could he have had? It was not a 
Very easy matter to get a good Governor for the colony. The post was not one of 
ambition for distinguished men: but here was a man of high character—one who 
not only distinguished himself in active service and in the scientific attain- 
ments of his profession, but who was well known for the kindness of his disposi- 





that verdict aside. 

Sir Ropert InGiis defended Captain Fitzroy’s conduct to the Natives; 
whom he represented as holding their lands by the undisputed right of 
thirty generations, and standing upon a footing of equality with any 
European nation! The report of the Committee he characterized as a one- 
sided report; nothing in it of importance being carried by more than @ 
majority of one. 

When the several parts of the motion were put seriatim, Mr. Torr pro- 
posed some verbal alterations in the terms of the motion, to prevent the 
admission of “ an agreement” between Lord Stanley and the New Zealand 
Company. After refusing certain terms, the Company accepted the offer 
that was made, and instructions were given how it should be executed; but 
whatever directions were given in the matter were by favour of the Crown, 
and under no “ agreement.” 

Mr. BuLLER insisted that there was such an agreement. The negotia- 
tions alluded to closed with a suggestion by the Company, and the accept- 
ance of that suggestion by Government; signified by Mr. Hope, on the 12th 
May 1843, in these words— 

“ Lord Stanley directs me to state his assent to these proposals; and to inti- 
mate further, that he will be prepared to issue to the Governor of New Zealand 
instructions to the effect proposed in your letter, for effectually settling the ques- 
tion of the Company's title to land in that colony.” Whether the honourable 
gentleman called that an agreement or not, was for himself to decide—( Cheers )}— 
but he must say, that the assertion that it was no “ agreement ” belonged to a 
peculiar style of reasoning—what one might call the Colonial Office style; and if 
any gentleman could refuse for a moment to call what he had just read an agree- 
ment, he must quarrel with the English language in its ordinary terms. (A/uch 
cheering.) ‘The honourable gentleman said that the instructions which Lord 
Stanley had issued on the 26th June 1843 were in perfect accordance with the 
agreement. [Mr. G. W. Hors—* With the promise.”] Promise! He must 
take the honourable gentleman's own words; and when he said that Lord Stanley 
directed him to state his assent to the Company's proposals, and to intimate 
further that he would be prepared to issue instructions for the purpose of settling 
the Company’s title to land in the colony, Mr. Buller did not know what signifi- 
cation such terms might have at the Colonial Office, but he regarded them as the 
distinct terms of an agreement; and he had a right to come forward and ask the 
Government how that agreement, or promise, if the honourable gentleman liked 


| that better, had been kept ? 


| 


tion, the liberality of his views, and his high honour and integrity, who was will- | 


ing to go to a distant part of the world to undertake a civil office; and his noble 
fend aving appointed him, the New Zealand Company appeared not to entertain 
different views as to the selection. In proof of this, Sir Robert Peel read a letter 
from the Company, highly applauding the appointment of Captain Fitzroy, and 
his abandonment of a lucrative office here under a sense of public duty and a 
benevolent desire to become an instrument of good to both races in New Zealand. 
Sir Robert believed the New Zealand Company only did justice to Captain 
tzroy ; and he must express his belief, moreover, that ‘in relinquishing a 
civil appointment and a seat in that House, and in going out to New Zea- 

d, upon an inadequate salary, to take upon himself the charge of that colony, 
that officer was only actuated by a sincere desire to do good to his country and 
his fellow-creatures. Well, then, if such were the case, before such a man was 





condemned—condemned whilst absent in a distant colony—was he not justified | 


masking them to hear what he had to allege in his defence ? 
He made allowances for Mr. Buller’s feelings, knowing how sincerely 
deplored, how much he had reason to regret, the loss of his gallant and 
lamented friend; but he must not be surprised at the warmth with which 


However, the proposed alteration in the terms of the motion was not 
seriously opposed. Accordingly, after a good deal of disputation, for the 
words “fulfil Lord Stanley’s agreement of the 12th of May 1843,” were 
inserted the words “in pursuance of Mr. Hope's letter”; and the words 
“at less price than that fixed by the Act of 5 and 6 Victoria, cap. 36,” 
were omitted; with some minor verbal alterations. The motion was then 
affirmed. 


Tue Justices’ CLerKks Bunt. was discussed, on Wednesday, on the motion 
that it be read a second time. Sir James GRAnAM stated the principle of the 
bill to be the substitution of fixed salaries for fees; in the beliet that justice is 
better administered by public servants with stated salaries; than by those who 
receive fees for their duties. Several Members raised objections to the measure, 
principally on the ground that it would deter the best lawyers from acting as 
clerks. Eventually, the bill was read a second time; to be committed on the 14th 
April. 

Raruway LecrsiaTion. At an early sitting, this week, the House of Com- 
mons have proceeded with Lord Granville Somerset's bills for the consolidation of 
clauses in railway and other private bills. A sap Ae 

The following Members were appointed for the Committee of Classification on 
Railway Bills—Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Mr. Fox Maule, Viscount Mahon, Sir 
William Somerville, and Mr. Wilson Patten. 
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PREVENTION OF SMDKE. Wi d r } 
second reading of his Smoke Prohibition Bill; which encountered a world of 
difficulties and objections. , 
similar nature were contemplated by Government; and he wished the second read- 


it till the 2d April. 


lowing Members as a Select Committee on the Game-laws—Mr. Bright, Mr. Bur- 


as many of the Members were of Mr. Bright's opinion, and six were active Anti- 
Corn-law Leaguers. He made two motions, to substitute Mr. Gregory for Mr. 
Bouverie, and Lord Palmerston for Mr. G. Cavendish. Sir James GranaM de- 
clared that he had never been met in a fairer spirit than by Mr. Bright: Sir James 
had suggested the nomination of Mr. Manners Sutton, Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 
and six Members on the Ministerial side of the House; so that Mr. Bright had 
actually consented to place himself in a minority. Mr. Bricur said, that only 
four were members of the League, and only three of them active members. The 
two amendments were successively negatived, by 100 to 13, and 65 to 89; and 
the original motion was affirmed. 





The Court. 
Tue Queen held a levee, at St. James's Palace,on Wednesday. Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert arrived in state from Buckingham Palace. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge was present. In the general circle, the Lord Advocate was presented, on 
his appointment; and Sir Henry Pottinger, on his return from China. Among 
other presentations, were those of Mr. Horace Twiss, on his appointment as Vice- 
Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaster; Mr. Frederick Goulburn, the new 
Commissioner of Customs; Captain St. Patrick Lawrence, on his release from 
captivity in Afghanistan; Captain Sir John Franklin, and some other officers, on 
their appointment to the Arctic Expedition. 

After the levee, the Queen gave audience to the Marquis of Westminster, who 
returned the insignia of the Garter worn by the late Marquis; and to Sir George 
Grey, who returned the insignia of the Bath worn by the late General Sir Henry 


Her Majesty then held a Chapter of the Order of the Thistle; the Knights 
Brethren present being the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Rosebery, and the Earl 
of Mansfield. James Duke of Montrose was elected a Knight of the Order, re- 
ceived the accolade from the Queen, and was invested with the insignia. 

The Queen and Prince then returned to Buckingham Palace. 

Her Majesty held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Monday. Aali Effendi, 
thelate Turkish Ambassador, had an audience, on taking leave; Sarim Effendi, the 
new Ambassador, on presenting his credentials. | Audience was also given to the 
Earl of Aberdeen. 

Sir Robert Peel had an audience on Saturday. 

Select dinner-parties have been given at Buckingham Palace. On Tuesday, 
the Grand Dutchess of Baden and the Duke of Wellington were among the guests; 
on Wednesday, the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, and Aali Effendi; yesterday, 
the Dutchess of Gloucester, and the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Dutchess 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. On Thursday there was also an evening-party, at 
which the Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and Prince Edward 
of Saxe-Weimar were present. 


The Metropolis. 

The Queen and Prince Albert visited Christ's Hospital on Sunday evening, to 
see the scholars eat their supper. They were received by Alderman Thompson, 
the President, and Mr. Hotham Pigeon, the Treasurer. “ Strangers” were ex- | 
cluded for that evening; but some two hundred persons, the Governors of the 
Hospital and their ladies, were present. The Queen sat in a chair of state at the 
end of the Hall, with Prince Albert by her side. The supper is a very simple 
matter, the viands being bread and small beer; but, after the monastic fashion of 
the Hospital, it is preceded and accompanied by devotional observances—sing- | 
ing of psalms, reading from the Gospels, with the addition, for this evening, of 
the National Anthem, to which new words had been put. At the close, the 
scholars removed their tablecloths and other table furniture; carrying all away with 
them. The eight or nine hundred boys passed two and two in procession before 
the Queen and Prince Albert,—first the twelve Grecians, next the mathematical | 
scholars, then the rest of the school, divided into wards; eacli ward headed by 
its nurse. The Queen and her consort seemed much amused at the “ basket-boys,” 
bearing the supper things in this solemn procession; but the Royal couple did not 
neglect to bow in return to the obeisance of each pair of boys. 

A Court of Aldermen was licld on Tuesday; but the chief business was con- 
ducted with closed doors. A long discussion arose on the subject of the Queen's 
visit to Christ's Hospital: it ended in a resolution to the effect that the Lord 
Mayor is at the head of all the hospitals in the city of London. 

The subject was alluded to at a meeting of the Common Council, on Thursday. 
It seems that the Lord Mayor had applied to be joined with the President and 
Treasurer in receiving the Queen, and had been refused. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Royal Hospitals Committee. Mr. Ashurst moved a petition to Par- 
liament for a measure to enable Jews to make affirmation instead of taking 
oaths; which was unanimously adopted. A petition from the Committee for 
erecting and promoting the establishment of baths and wash-houses for the la- 
bouring-classes, to treat for the purchase or renting of part of Farringdon Market, 
for the first model establishment, was negatived. 

At a half-yearly General Court of Proprietors of Bank Stock, on Thursday, the 
Governor ee a dividend of 34 per cent on the half-year; which would leave 
an addition of 9,7271. to the “rest.” After paying the dividend, the rest would be 
8,079,0262. The motion was affirmed. Thanks were unanimously voted to the 
Governor and Deputy-Governor, for their zeal and ability in carrying out the new 
system. 








The Council of the Royal Society of Agriculture met on Monday, at the So- 
ciety’s house in Hanover Square; the Duke of Richmond presiding.” ‘There was a 
numerous attendance of leading agriculturists. Thirty-seven new members were 
announced. An abstract of the accounts to the Ist March showed a capital of 
7,7001., together with a current cash balance of 1,296/. It was resolved that a 
further sum of 500/. be invested in the Public Funds. The report of the Journal 
Committee stated, that among the prizes which would be contested this year, 
there were three for the best essays on the agriculture of the counties of Corn- 
wall, Kent, and Nottingham. ‘There were also several prizes for essays on mis- 
cellaneous subjects. The number of essays sent in was fifty-five, embracing 
every subject ne ae in the prize-sheet. The Committee had set apart 3202 for 
that purpose, exclusively of a prize of 20J. offered by Lord Kenyon for the best | 
essay on the preparation of gorse as food for cattle. ‘These prizes will be awarded 
at the next country meeting of the Society, to be held at Shrewsbury, in July | 
next. Mr. Evelyn Denison suggested, that at the Veterinary College provision 
should be made for securing among the students special proficiency in the patho- 
logy of cattle; as great loss arises from mistakes in that matter. “The President 
promised to communicate with the Secretary of State on the subject. Some 
routine business disposed of, the meeting broke up, 





On Wednesday, Mr. MAcKINNON moved the | 


ing to be postponed until after Easter. Accordingly, Mr. Mackinnon deferred | 
Game-LAws. On Monday, Mr. Bricut moved the appointment of the follow- | 


roughes, Lord G. Bentinck, Mr. M. Gibson, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Cripps, Viscount | 
Clive, Mr. W. Mackenzie, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Etwall, Mr. Grantley | 
Berkeley, Mr. Manners Sutton, Mr. G. Cavendish, and Mr. Trelawney. Mr. | 
CRAVEN BERKELEY objected, that the Committee was not likely to be impartial; | 


A special meeting of the General Committee of the Central Agric ] 
tection Society has been held, to consider the effect which the remission of wr 


The Earl of Lixcoin stated, that measures of a | several duties proposed by Sir Robert Peel in his recent financial statement jg 


likely to have on the interest of the British agriculturist. After a very lene 2 
cussion, the following resolution, moved by Mr. William Fisher Hobb die, 

. Tes ry obbs, and 
seconded by the Duke of Richmond, was unanimously agreed to—* That jt {s th 
opinion of this Committee, that the remission of several of the duties which Sir 
Robert Peel proposes to abolish, in his revision of taxation, will tend materially 
to lessen the employment of the agricultural labourer, and to reduce the Price , 
various productions of the soil. That the principle upon which the Agricultural 
Protection Society is based is to maintain protection to British agriculture no 
less than that which existed at the time of its formation; and this Committe 
recommends to the provincial Protection Societies to urge, by deputations o 
otherwise, their local Representatives in Parliament to support Mr. Miles’s motion 
and to use their best endeavours to arrest the progress of these Free-trade 
measures, 

The third annual meeting of the Metropolitan Drapers Association was held on 
Wednesday evening, in the large room of Exeter Hall. The main object of the 
Association is to put an end to “ the late-hour system” of shopkeeping. Lord 
Jolin Russell santlliehs and he dwelt emphatically on the necessity of obtainin 
time for intellectual improvement, and for that which ought to claim so much of 
man’s time—preparation for another and a future life. Speeches were also de. 
livered by Mr. Redmayne, Dr. Lankester, Mr. J. Payne, the Reverend Baptist 
Noel, Mr. Charles Buller, and other gentlemen. Resolutions were passed assert- 
ing the expediency of abridging the hours of business, for the d not only of 
the employed, but of the employers and of the public at large; and pledging ‘the 
assembly to codperate in the furtherance of that object. . 

The annual meeting of the members of the Literary Fund was held on Wed- 
nesday, at the chambers of the corporation in Great Russell Street; Sir William 
Chatterton in the chair. The report stated, that the sum dispensed during the 
past year to distressed authors and their families was 955/.; and that the total 
amount applied to this purpose since the formation of the Society was 31,1832, 
The Committee announced that the Queen had granted the institution the privi- 
lege of bearing the imperial crown as an addition to its armorial bearings, with 
the title of the “ Royal Corporation of the Literary Fund.” The report having 
been adopted, the Marquis of Lansdowne was reélected President; Archbishop 
Whately was elected one of the Vice-Presidents; and the following gentlemen 
were added to the Committee—Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Fraser Tytler, the 
Reverend Dr. Mill, Sir Harris Nicolas, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, Mr. William 
Brockedon, and Mr. Edward Gandy. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, Edward Smith, the young man who 


| has been robbing divers hospital-libraries of books, was convicted of several such 


offences, and sentenced to be imprisoned three months for each. 

Another lady-thief has been taken. At Worship Street, on Saturday, Eliza- 
beth Farmer, an elderly elegantly-dressed widow, who resides at a respectable 
house in the City Road, was charged with stealing a piece of salted beef from the 
shop of Mr. Flowerday, a butcher at Hoxton. Unluckily, the shopman saw her 
hide it under her cloak; and she was given in charge. The lady entreated the 
Magistrate not to commit her; averring that she had acted under a sudden and 
uncontrollable impulse, which she felt it impossible either to account for or excuse! 
She was of highly respectable family, and had been a householder in the parish 
for twenty years. Mrs. Farmer was ordered to be remanded till Monday; upon 
which she burst into tears, and was removed, fainting, from the dock. 

On Monday, the shopman was not in attendance to support the charge; and he 
eluded a Policeman who endeavoured to bring him to the court. The Policeman 
had been informed by some of the prisoner's friends that they had been in com- 
munication with the prosecutor that morning, and the prosecutor had now no 
wish to proceed further with the charge. The Magistrate, declaring that justice 
should not be thus defeated, again remanded the prisoner; and ordered summonses 


| to issue to compel the witnesses against her to attend. 


Another complaint has been made, at Guildhall Police-office, against the Heir- 
at-law Society. In this case, a man living in Lancashire had been simple enough 
to send twelve pounds to the Society, that they might obtain a legacy for him of 
4,0002.: he has since been unable to obtain the legacy, any news of the state of 
the affair, or the twelve pounds back. Sir Peter Laurie said he could not assist 
the applicant. 

George May, shopman of Mr. Montague, the Camberwell tradesman who was 
poisoned with his wife a short time back, was charged at the Lambeth Police- 
office, on Monday, with embezzling money which had been paid to him for goods 
supplied by Mr. Montague. The sums were not entered in the acc ount-books as 
paid; but the prisoner said his master had told him not to enter them, in order 
that he might deceive his creditors by showing that he had so much owing to him. 
The prosecutor was Montague’s heir-at-law. May was remanded. 


More evidence implicating Hocker as the murderer of Delarue was given at his 
final examination, at Marylebone Police-office, on Tuesday. The prisoner, as 
before, behaved with the most perfect nonchalance, paying attention to the evi- 
dence, but quite unmoved by it. Policeman Baldock made an addition to his 
former evidence. While he was with the body of Delarue in the field, waiting for 
the arrival of a stretcher that it might be carried away, he heard a man coming 
along the foot-path, and he hailed him. They entered into conversation. “ Are 
you sure he is quite dead?” said the stranger; and then felt if there was any 
pulse in Delarue’s wrist. Tle said he “felt very queer” at the sight, but would 
stop with the Policeman till assistance came; and added, that he transacted 
business in London during the day, and generally returned in that way after- 
wards, often, on those occasions, with money in his pocket, as well as a gold 
watch, and rings. Presently, he said he must have some brandy; and he gave 
the constable a shilling to get some for himself. The man had a cloak on, and was 
muffled up. When other Policemen came up with the stretcher, Baldock lost 
sight of the stranger. Policeman Euston, who watched the prisoner in the 
Police-office cell last week, stated, that Hocker had told him that he went to the 
Swiss Cottage public-house, and had a glass of rum and water, on the night of 
the murder, about a quarter of an hour after it occurred. The prisoner further 
said of Baldock the Pelee” I stood in the field twenty-five minutes with 
him close to the deceased. I had my cloak on, for it was a cold night ; and I 
asked him to have some brandy, which he refused. I pressed him to have it very 
much; and at last he received a shilling. I remained there till the stretcher 
came.” In answer tothe Magistrate, Hocker said this statement was quite correct. 
A heavy thorn stick with a large knob at the end was produced, and Hocker's 
brother and father identified it as the prisoner's: there were marks of blood on it. 
This stick was found by a boy named Taylor, near Macclesfield Bridge; but the 
lad said he had found it three weeks ago. He gave it to his father. The father 
said his son found the stick eight or nine days before the murder. Neither, how- 
ever, could say on what particular day. When the cudgel was produced, the 
ape smiled, and elevated his eyebrows. Joseph Henry Nash deposed that 
1e was proceeding along the Avenue ‘Road on the night of the murder; when he 
heard cries of “ Murder!” “I did not pay much attention to the sound, as 1 
did not hear them more than once to my best knowledge. I stood, however, for 
ten minutes listening; and thenI saw a man coming close along the hedge towards 
me, and from the quarter whence the cries proceeded. He ran right up against 
me and stopped at once, all in a bustle. I said to him, ‘ Did you hear the cry 
murder ?’” tot he never answered, aud off he ran. I am confident the prisoner 6 
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for I have seen him before. It was a very fine night too, being 
between light and dark ; and I am quite sure, I have no doubt, that it was the 

ssoner I then saw.” To the Magistrate’s inquiry, whether he had any defence 
to make, Hocker replied, “ I decline saying anything today.” Finally, he was com- 
mitted to Newgate for trial. 

The inquest on the four men who were k 
factory at Blackwall was restumed on Mon ‘ 
Their evidence implicated ' Lowe, the foreman of the works, as having caused the 
disaster by interfering wit the safety-valve __ Mr. Lowe himself was not suffi- 
ciently recoverc d to attend the inquiry. Cockayne, a grin ler of railw ay-] lates, 
and Burnand, a millwright and engineer, state d, th it on the morning of the acci- 
dent the engine could only be made to work very slowly; and Lowe caused a pole 
with a nail driven into the end to be so placed under the lever 
as almost entirely to prevent its action, there by creating an cnormous pressure of 
steam within the boiler, and causing the explosion to occur 2 quarter of an hour 
after. The boiler was a low-pressure one, put to a high-pressure use. Burnand 
thought the slow motion of the engine was caused by the steam from the boiler 

S ¢,in which it was condensed; and then 
wn off, still imore rapi tly condensed the 
»engineer, who examined the ruinsafter | 


the same man; 


illed by the explosion at Mr. Samuda's | 
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of the safety-valve 


having to pass through a very long pi] 
the water thus produced, not be ing dr: 
steam which succeeded. Mr. John I arey, the 
the accident, said that the safety-valve must have been fastened down; for the ex- 
Josion had been one of frightful violence, such as only gunpowder usually pote es. 
Je was not a convert to the notion that such explosions are caused by the disen- 
ecomposition of water. The pressure must have 
» inch. Mr. E. Bell, another engineer, en- 
The inquiry was then ad- 








gagement of gas through the d 
been at least 100 pounds on the sq , 
tirely concurred in the view taken by Mr. Farey. 








journed to next Monday, in order that Lowe might be examined. 
Tous 





On Wednesday, Mr. Commissioner Winslow and a Special Jury sat to inquire 
into the state of Mr. William Austen’s mind. Mr. At celebrated 
adopted son of the late Queen Caroline, who left I perty, now about 
4,0002., invested in the Funds. He is about forty years of age. He has hitherto 
lived at Milan; but has just been brought to this country by order of Sir 
Thomas Wilde and Dr. Lushington, trustees to the proyerty. In 1830 he was 
seized with alienation of mind, and has sunk inte complete idiotey. For three 
years he has not spoken; he shows an insane fondness for a piece of vine-stick, 
which he will not part with; but he is as tractable as an infant. When spoken 
to by the Commissioner, he took not the smallest notice, but twirled his stick 
in blank unconsciousness. The Jury pronounced him to have been of unsound 

‘ mind since September 1841; the inquiry not having been extended further back, 
ia order to save expense. 
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The YBrobinees. 

A meeting of the pon pe employed by Mr. Robert Gardner, an extensive 
cotton-manufacturer, was held at Preston, on Friday week, to ascertain the results 
of the regulation, adopted nearly twelve months ago by Mr. Gardner, of working 
eleven hours a day instead of twelve, and paying the same wages as under the 
longer hours’ system. The manager of the works and all the overlookers were 
present during the whole of the proceedings. The chair was occupied by one of 
the hands. 

The meeting was addressed by an operative-spinner, who stated the advan- 
tages which he had derived from the adoption of the eleven-hours system; among 
which were—that he had better health, a better appetite, slept more soundly, and 
at the end of the week received more wages for his work than formerly. So 
great, he said, had been the advantages which he had derived from eleven hours, 
that he could safely venture to say that no danger could be apprehended from the 
adoption of the ten-hours system. So decidedly favourable had he found the 
change, that nothing but the direst necessity could ever induce him to return to 
the long-hour system again. 

The next speaker was the bookkeeper of the manufactory; who made a state- 
ment. After the eleven-hour system had been in operation for ten weeks, he had 
been requested to take from the books a statement of the wages paid during that 
period, and also the wages paid in the ten weeks preceding the adoption of the 
eleven hours. The result was, that after a careful calculation he found, that for 
each pair of looms the advance paid in money to the weavers was Id. per week 
more than during the ten weeks preceding the change. For the same period, the 
spinners averaged 2d. per week more than under the old system. These were all 

nece-hands, or those who were paid according to the quantity of work done. The 

ay-hands, or those who were paid by the day, got the same wages as before. 

When the system had been in operation a few weeks, he found that the sick-list 
was much diminished, and that very few had to leave work from ill-health. On 
referring to his books, he found that for a period of six weeks not a single spin- | 
ner was off work from sickness; a circumstance which had never before been 
known: and he was glad to be able to say, from the same authority, that the 
health of the hands continued to improve under the new regulation. The change 
to eleven hours had been commenced in April 1844, and up to the end of June | 
only one man had been off work, sick, and he was consumptive. He was | 
then speaking in the presence of the operatives themselves, who could bear 
testimony to the truth é what he had said. There was some difficulty in giving 
accurate particulars as to the quality of the work produced, owing to the changes 
in the numbers of the yarn, and other circumstances; but, on the whole, he was 
fully warranted in saying that the work was much better under the new than the 
old system. The weavers, to whom the work of the spinner was taken to be 
made into cloth, could say whether or not the “ cops” were not better now than 
under the old regulation of twelve hours, and whether also there was not less waste 
made from the work of the spinners now than formerly. He might add, that the 
wages of the warpers and winders had been fully maintained. He thonght it 
right to state that no alteration had been made in the speed of the machinery 
daring the periods to which he had referred. 
power-loom weaver corroborated, in every particular, the statements made 

by the last speaker; and added, that he could say, for those employed in his de- 
partment, that they would prefer going to ten hours, even though their wages 
should be somewhat reduced. His wife was working in the mill, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that a considerable saving to him had been effected even by 
the single hour a day which she could now give to her affairs at home. 

The superintendent of the card-room said, that their machinery had not been 
Speeded, and yet the hands under him turned off more work and of a better 
quality now than under the twelve-hour system. 

A piecer said he had been enabled by the eleven-hours system to attend school. 
He understood that several schoolmasters in the neighbourhood had found a con- 
siderable increase in the nuinber of their scholars since the adoption of the eleven 
hours. 

Many others of the hands made similar statements; and ultimately resolutions 
Were unanimously adopted, thanking Mr. Gardner for what he had done, and ask- 
ing him to join the workpeople in petitioning for a Ten-hours Bill. 

It is the intention of the banks in Manchester to close their establishments at 


three o'clock. 


The trial of John Tawell, the Quaker charged with poisoning Sarah Hart at 
Farnham Royal, near Slough, on the Ist January last, was commenced at Ayles- 
ry on Wednesday morning; and it lasted for three days. The court was 
densely crowded. Mr. Sergeant Byles and Mr. Prendergast were counsel for the 
erg Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. O'Malley, and Mr. Gunning, for the defence. | 
main facts of the case--the stifled screams heard in Sarah Hart's house— 
Tawell’s being seen to hurry away from the gate—the discovery of the woman in 

















spector Perkins that Mrs. Hart was always pesteri 


| acid. However, the balance of ! 
} case. Mr. Thomas proved that Tawell bought two drachins of Scheele’s prussic 


| in the errors of the false religion. 


| tendance was unusually small. 


the agonies of death, with remnants of bottled porter and glasses on the table— 
the man’s loitering about Slough—journey to town and tracking by the Police 
are familiar to the reader. The novelty in the evidence consisted in new links to 
make out the chain of proof; but they were mostly of a minute kind, valuable 
rather in a legal sense than interesting in themselves, and in 1 respect altering 
the features of the case. While in custody, Tawell con plained to Police-In- 
: 2 him for money; and he 
called her a “ bad-principled woman.” He then said, that when he was last 
with her he told her he would not allow her any more money: that she poured 
something out of a phial into a glass of water, drank it off, and fell down as if in 
convulsions; on which he Jeft her, not believing her io be in earnest. No phial, 
however, was found in Hart’s house. Mr. Champneys, Mr. J. I. Cooper, a chemist, 
and other profession il gentlemen, gave very elaborate evidence as to the traces of 
prussic acid which they discovered in the woman's stomach: the stomach con- 
tain ibout a grain of pure acid, equ il to fifty of the strength when prepared 
according to the London Pharmacopwia. The woman had eaten some apples ; 
and an attempt was made to show that the prussic acid might have been formed 
from them, as it exists in the pips. Mr. ‘Thomas, assistant to a chemist in 
Bishopsgate Street, said that he had tried an experiment with apple-pips: from 
those of fifteen small apples he lad obtained nearly half a grain of pure prassic 

t ientifie evidence was against this view of the 














acid on the Ist January, at mid-day; on the following day he bought some more, 
saying he had broken the bottle he had on the preceding day. Tawell was in 
the habit of buying medicines there for a varicose leg; and Mr. Kelly produced a 
prescription by Dr. Alison for a diseased leg: one ot the ingredients was prussic 
acid. A Mrs. Howard deposed that Mrs. Hart was taken very ill once before 
after Tawell visited her, in September last, when they had some stout. A very 
close connexion between Mrs. Hart and her former master, Tawell, was proved to 
have existed for many years. Tawell cid not appear to be in such flourishing 
circumstances as had been supposed, for he had overdrawn his account at his 
banker's. Mr. Fitzroy Kelly's detence consisted in an endeavour to make out that 
the evidence failed. Mr. Baron Parke summed up yesterday morning. About 
noon, the Jury, after half-an-hour’s deliberation, returned a verdict of “ Guilty”; 
and the prisoner was sentenced to death. He bore his condemnation with great 
firmness. 

At the Glamorganshire Assizes, last week, John Rees and Ann Williams were 
tried for having incited a half-witted man, one Richard Edwards, to poison Tho- 
mas Vaughan and his wife, by giving them arsenic in beer. Ann Williams is a 
natural daughter of Mrs. Vaughan; and had formed an improper connexion with 
Rees, in consequence of which she quitted her mother’s house. The motive for 
the crime was a desire to obtain the property of the Vaughans. Edwards di- 
vulged the secret to Mrs. Vaughan, and gave up two packets of arsenic. The 
prisoners were tried for the crime at the Summer Assizes, convicted, and sentenced 
to be transported for life; but the Judges had decided, on technical objections, 
that the charge as then put could not be sustained: they were now tried for a 
misdemeanour, found guilty, and seutenced to two years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. 

Eight agricultural labourers have been convicted at the Salisbury Assizes, for 
poaching in Toffant Wood, belonging to the Earl of Pembroke, in January last ; 
when a desperate fight took place between them and the gamekeepers. They 
were sentenced to be imprisoned for twelve months. 
three men were convicted of setting fire to 





At the same Assizes, on Tuesday, 
farm-buildings and produce. 


A special meeting of the Belfast Protestant Operative Association was held on 
Wednesday week, to petition against the increased grant to Maynooth College. 
The meeting was only rendered remarkable by the fact that the Chairman was 
the Earl of Roden, whose son, Lord Jocelyn, has just accepted office as Secretary 
to the Board of Control: he expresst la hearty sympathy in the object of the 
meeting; and under his presidency was adopted a petition containing such pas- 
sages as these—* That your petitioners, as conscientious professors of the Pro- 
testant faith, look upon all such support afforded to that erroneous and Anti- 
Christian system as directly subversive of the prosperity of these lands, temporal 
and spiritual, because contrary to the plainly revealed law of God, and therefore 
certain, as all past experience tells, to draw down His heavy displeasure upon this 
state and people. That your petitioners cannot but view in this light any portion 
of the public money paid for the maintenance and instruction of Romish priests 
That your petitioners have learned with sur- 
prise and the deepest sorrow the intentions of the advisers of our Protestant 
Queen, to recommend not only a continuance of the annual grant to Maynooth, 
but also a great increase of the same.” And the petition prayed for a Parlia- 
mentary investigation into the true nature of the instruction afforded at Maynooth. 











The meeting of the Repeal Association was held on Monday; but the at- 
Among the subscriptions handed in, was 110. 
Langan the pugilist; whose subsidy seems to have 
created quite a sensation. Mr. O'Connell moved that the marked thanks of the 
Association be given to Mr. Langan. There trod not a braver or a better man 
in shoe-leather. He had prospered in life, and was ready to share his prosperity 
with his country by contributing munificently to the funds of the Association. 
Mr. Dillon Browne, M.P., in seconding the motion, said, that no one deserved 
more of his country than Langan, who had shown what an Irishman always can 
do when opposed toan Englishman. He was glad that this brave man’s family 
inherited his spirit; and with such cooperation in England the regeneration of 
Ireland was certain. A letter was read from Mr. Steele, stating, that since his 
visit to Tipperary outrages with one exe eption had cease 1, and that he expected 
to tranquillize that county completely before he left it. The topies discussed were 
Roebuck; the grant to Maynooth College, which 
Mr. M‘Nevin vilified for being “ not large enough,” at the same time that he 
denounced it as “ a bribe to win the Catholic clergy from their immemorial 
fidelity to the cause of their country”! [Perhaps in Ireland these two objections 
will not be thought inconsistent.] “A new rumour that the Queen is to visit Ire- 
land was also alluded to, with sturdy asseverations that there should be no 
“ shrinking.” Mr. M‘Nevin said, he was too well aware of what the duties of a loyal 
subject were, not to feel delighted at the prospect of that visit, and he unde rstood 
the simulation of manly courtesy too well not to affect satisfaction even if he 
did not feel it; but there was a duty which would bear no dissimulation or admit of 
compromise—he meant the duty and allegiance men owe 1 tothe land of their birth. 
Mr. O'Connell intimated that the Quecn need not be afraid to come to Ireland; 
but he could not refrain from a hint to the mob touching the Minist rs. hey 
would, he said, hail with delight and the most thorough devotion the visit of the 
excellent lady who filled the throne; but there should be no abandonment or post- 
ponement of the Repeal, if she came here. Before being sent to gaol, he said 
there should be no shrinking or compromise. He kept his word; and it was He’ 
unlikely that he would sufter himself to be cajoled into what he could not be bul- 
lied or frightened into. At the same time, there was no doubt that she would be 
received with the utmost devotion and respect; even her Ministers would be safe 
from the contempt and exec ration they merited, lest the hooting and the hissii 

of the people might offend the ears of their Royal mistress, and be misconstrue 

by her into a manifestation of disrespect. He hoped, indeed, they would not ac- 
company her here. Why should she bring over Sir James Graham, who had called 
them convicted conspirators? Oh, he wished that tho seal-breaker might come 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





over here, in order that the people “ee ery “ Convicted conspirator, in your teeth, 
you vile letter-opener!” He hoped that she would leave both Peel and Graham 
at home, and thus avoid encountering the appearance of ae for they could 
not help receiving such men with contempt and execration whenever they could 
do so without offence to her Majesty. The report of the Committee on the Tenure 
of Land Commission Report was again postponed. The rent for the week was 478i. 


Mr. Abraham Coates, Lord Stradbroke’s agent, and five working-men, were 
tried at Waterford Assizes, last week, for administering an unlawful oath to 
Michael Connors, to compel him to quit a house which he inhabited. The evi- 
dence was incomplete as to the intention of Mr. Coates: the prosecutor had pre- 
vented any witnesses being heard on the part of the defendant, by charging all 
who accompanied him with participating in the alleged offence. The Jury imme- 
diately acquitted all the prisoners. 

The Leitrim Grand Jury have 
eounty-rate and given to the 
murdered at Ballinamore. 

Sir Henry French Barrington, in his ninety-sixth year, and in reduced cireum- 
stances, has been burnt to death at his lodgings in Dublin: he was found dead in 
his chair, his clothes having accidentally caught fire from a candle. Sir Henry 
was the eldest brother of Sir Jonah Barrington, and appears to have been care- 
fully attended to the last by a lady of his family. 


Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—The debate on the Secret-service-money Bill, in the Chamber of 
Peers, lasted for three days, closing on Friday. Count Molé opened it, with a 
lecture to M. Guizot for having virtually declared, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
that he himself was the Conservative party, and for being so tenacious of office 
as to retain it after he had lost the power really to govern the country; the acts 
of the Government being in an inverse ratio to the duration of its existence. 
Therefore M. Molé refused his confidence to the enfeebled Ministry. To this 
attack M. Guizot replied with a general defence of his policy; retorting on M. 
Molé the strange coalition [with M. Thiers; which M. Molé now denied.] The 
sum of the Count’s speech, said M. Guizot, was, that if he and those who thought 
with him were admitted to power, the affairs of the Conservative party would be 
better managed. The prolonged debate which followed turned upon the topics 
already exhausted in the debate of the Deputies; but it was all couched in much 
more general terms, and was animated by mach more pointed personalities, espe- 
cially on the Thursday. 

Marshal Soult was the first to begin these direct personal attacks. General 
Cubitres, the Marshal’s predecessor in office, inveighed against the Ministry, 
and its concessions to foreigners. Marshal Soult retorted, by hinting that the 
General had made advances to obtain employment in the present Government: 
“T can scarcely account for what has passed in his mind since 1840; especially 
for the difference of the language which he held when he asked employment from 
that which he now holds.” General Cubiéres intimated that the Marshal was 
growing npr sge Marshal Soult replied, that he had already been personally 
attacked by the General; on which General Cubiéres said, that he spoke of the 
Ministry; appealing to the Chamber, to testify that, however he might have 
differed in opinion, he had never opposed the measures of the Marshal. 

Count Pelet (De la Lozére) accused the Ministry of having “ an immoral po- 
licy,” and of resorting to “ disgraceful and illegitimate means” to separate its ad- 
versaries from its party ; as in the dismissal of the Count De St. Priest. The 
Count De St. Priest also came forward as an injured politician; and reproached 
the Count De Salvandy, who had been in the same position as he had, (that is, 
separated from the Ministry on a particular question,) with having afterwards en- 
tered the Ministry. This drew out M. De Salvandy, and a personal defence; in 
which he described himself as having continually done his best to maintain the 
Conservative party; a sentiment that induced him to join the Cabinet, although 
he had differed with it on its Spanish policy. He found a vindication for that 
Cabinet in the internal tranquility of Franee—greater than it has enjoyed for 

y years. And he asked, whether he ought to have disturbed that condition to 
indulge the combination or the caprices of this or that party? No; that would 
have been neither politic nor patriotic. Count Molé angrily rose at that allusion 
from his former colleague: he remarked, that difficult situations were commonly 
defended by violence, and that the need for apology was often betrayed by hostili- 
ties against those who are dreaded; but he confessed that after the line of conduct 


ented the sum of 500J. to be levied off the 
iow of the late Captain M‘Leod, who was 








pursued for the two last years by M. De Salvandy, he was tempted rather to pity | 


than to answer him. The President called upon the Chamber to abide by its own 
usage and to avoid personalities. Count Molé—* I will say, for my excuse, that 
the speech of M. De Salvandy was one long personality.” (No, no!” and con- 
Susion.) M. De Salvandy averred that no personality was present to his mind. 
The debate was then continued by the Marquis De Boissy; who began by al- 
luding to the incident which had just “ afflicted, he might say scandalized the 
Chamber”; and then he went on with a violent invective against Ministers, which 
provoked another scene, the worst that had yet occurred. 
majority which Ministers possessed, he said, was betrayed in the reproach ad- 


dressed to General Cubiéres, that he did not own allegiance to all Mimstries: in | 





that Chamber, where inheritance has been suppressed, the majority must always be 
attainable by a Minister. Out of two hundred and eighty Peers then present, not 
less than one hundred and fifty-one received the money of the State. (Laughter.) 
Yes, the number was certainly as great as he had stated. General Colbert, one of 
the Secretaries, here interrupted M. De Boissy with some remark, which was not 
heard; and M. De Boissy nailed. Several voices called out, “ Address yourself to 
the Chamber.” M. De Boissy—* This is one of those private conversations which 
continually occur in the course of discussions.” 
private conversation: you are an ill-bred person.” (Great agitation.) The Mar- 
quis De Boissy—“I am delighted at this interruption; for it will prevent others 
being made hereafter. The Chamber will know what I mean.” General Gour- 
R's (from his place)—* Is it a threat you make to the Chamber?” The Marquis 

> Boissy—* To whom? to you?—Take it as you think fit.” (Confusion.) Se- 
veral voices—‘“ Order, order!” A loud indignant voice—* Turn him out!” 
(Great confusion prevailed for some time.) The President—* There is certainly 
a great diflerence Cogueen a call to order pronounced by the Chamber and one 
from the President. Does the Chamber desire itself to call the noble Peer to 
order?” (Cries of “ Yes, yes!”) The Chamber, being then formally consulted, 
decided by a great majority that M. De Boissy was thereby called to order. The 
Marquis De Boissy—* I can only bow to the decision of the Chamber, and I do so 
with respect. But I must decfare that too frequently in this Chamber attempts 
are made to prevent speakers from freely uttering their sentiments.” The Presi- 
dent said, he would never permit any speaker to remain unprotected when he was 
in order. (Great agitation in the Chamber, which did not subside to the end of 
the sitting.) M. De Boissy demanded an adjournment; which was pronounced 
accordingly. 

When the Chamber broke up, the Chancellor sent for M. De Boissy and General 
Colbert to his cabinet, and induced the two Peers to interchange declarations that 
neither of them had intended to impeach the honour of the other. A similar ex- 
planation took place between M. De Boissy and General Gourgaud. This accom- 
modation of the affair was announced to the Chamber when it assembled on Friday. 

At the close of the debate, the bill was carried, by a majority of 111 to 44. 

Ministers sustained a defeat on Monday, on the bill to augment the pensions 
of retiring public officers. There are two versions of the affair, put forward by 

he Ministerial and Opposition parties. In the Chamber, at least half the Mem- 


General Colbert—* This is no | e 
| quality, and well suited for the market. 


bers (230) must be nt when a vote is taken; and in the debate on the Secret. 
service-money Bill, the Opposition Deputies absented themselves, in order to de- 
feat a vote. In discussing the clauses of the Pensions Bill on Saturda: 
adopted a new stratagem. To deceive the Conservatives, the Opposition ad 

a series of clauses in succession; in consequence of which course many of the su 
porters of Ministers deemed it unnecessary to remain. No sooner had the ety 
the Chamber, and the vote on the ensemble of the bill been called for thay the 
ruse became evident; and the Conservative Members of the Chamber who had 
remained were driven to adopt the device of their opponents, and withdraw, 
consequence was, that when the names were called over, only 189 Members were 
present; so that it was necessary that the taking the ballot should be adjourned 
until Monday. Such is the Conservative tale: the opposite story is the same ag 
to the last fact, that of the withdrawal; but it omits the antecedent circumstances, 
On Monday, the bill was negatived, by 201 to 188; several Conservatives, says the 
Journal des Débats, objecting to a particular part of it. 

SwitzeERLAND.—The great question in the Extraordinary Diet, that of the 
Jesuits, has been suspended, so far as public discussion is concerned: on the 5th 
instant, the Diet resolved, by a majority of 3, to refer the subject to a Committee, 
The Committee was appointed next day: it comprised a majority of Radicals—the 
opponents of the Jesuits. 

lhe discussion on the Free Corps began on the 6th, and was adjourned to the 
10th instant. It is expected that that question also will be referred to a Cop. 
mittee—probably to the Committee on the Jesuit question. 

Mexico.—The West Indian mail-steamer, which left St. Thomas's on the 16th 
of February, brings intelligence confirming the report of Santa Anna’s arrest. Qp 
the 13th January, he abandoned his army between Las Vigas and Jalapa, and 
proceeded, with half a dozen followers, by an unfrequented path, along the Sierra 
de Perote, endeavouring to escape to the coast; but in the night of the 15th he was 
_— at the village of Jalacingo, not far from his own estate of Manga de 

avo. 





Miscellaneous. 

A report prevails that an attempt was made to shoot at Prince Albert, while 
riding up Constitution Hill, on Tuesday last. Two gentlemen, Colonel Knight 
and Mr. Arnold, saw a young man point a pistol at the Prince; and told the 
Equerry, Sir Edward Bowater. Sir Edward followed the man towards Bucking- 
ham Palace, intending to give him into custody; but no Policeman was tole 
seen; the man was lost sight of; and he has evaded search. Whether the pisto] 
was real, loaded, or pointed at the Prince in earnest, nobody knows. The Fines 
informs us, that “ the Police Commissioners have, in consequence of this occur- 
rence, stationed an extra constable on Constitution Hill”! 

Rumours have gained ground within the last few days, which it is impossible 
altogether to discredit, of the probable early retirement of another member of the 
Cabinet, in the person of Mr. Goulburn. s lately, in Mr. Gladstone's case, this 
intended step is not attributed to any differences with his colleagues on matters 
connected with his own department of public business, but to the influence of 
religious convictions, which from Mr. Goulburn’s first entrance into public life to 
the present moment he is known to have always strongly and consistently che- 
rished. We understand that the same cause will lead to the retirement of Mr, 
Pringle, one of the Lords of the Treasury. It is rumoured that Mr. Pringle’s 
ylace will be filled by the Earl of March. We have not heard any rumours as to 

fr. Goulburn’s successor.—Morning Chronicle. [“ Tamen,” says the Standard, 
quere?” Quiz would have been more appropriate; for both the original “ra- 
mour” paragraph in the Chronicle, and a subsequent contradiction in the same 
journal, were evidently political squibs. ] 

Mr. Edward re ay Buckland, son of Dr. Buckland the eminent geologist, 
has been appointed by Sir Robert Peel to a junior clerkship in the Treasury. 

By the death of Lord Wynford and Sir John Gurney, pensions to the amount of 
nearly 7,000/. a year revert to the public: Lord Wyntord received a pension of 
3,500/. a year as late Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; and Sir John Gurney 
had just been granted 3,250/. a year as a retired Baron of the Exchequer. 

The King of Sweden has issued an order of the day to his army announcing 
that his youngest son Nicholas Augustus has entered the service as a private 
soldier in the Norwegian Chasseurs. 

In Tuesday's Gazette, the Railway Board notified, that having had under con- 
sideration the following schemes for extending railway communication between 
London and York and in the intermediate districts to the East of the present lines 
of railway, they have determined on reporting to Parliament in favour of the 
Bedford, London, and Birmingham, Cambridge and Lincoln, Direct Northern (as 
to the portion between Lincoln and York), Eastern Counties (Brandon and Pe- 
terborough sapees 7 Eastern Counties (Hertford and Biggleswade —- 
Great Grimsby and Sheffield, Midland Railway (Syston and Peterborough), Mid- 
land Railway (Nottingham and Lincoln), Midland Railway (Swinton to Lincola, 
as to the portion between Swinton and Doncaster), Tottenham and Farringdon 


The cause of the | Street Extension, Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole; and against the Barnsley 


and Goole, Direct Northern (as to the portion between Lincoln and London), 
Eastern Counties (Cambridge and Huntingdon), Eastern Counties (Ely am 
Lincoln Extension), Ely and Lincoln, Goole and Snaith, Hull and Gainsborough, 
London and York, Lincoln, York, and Leeds, Midland Railway (Swinton to Lin- 
coln, as to the portion between Doncaster and Lincoln), Rotherham, Bawtry, and 
Gainsborough, Sheffield and Lincolnshire, York and North Midland and Don- 
caster, York and North Midiand and Goole, 

Since our last, other specimens of this kind of sugar (Louisiana) have been re- 
ceived in Liverpool, two of which were yesterday shown us by a gentleman con- 
nected with the sugar-trade. He informed ‘us that they were of excellent 
The last letters received from America 
estimate the present year’s growth of the cane-sugar at 160,000 hogsheads, a 
quantity little short of half the present consumption of the United Kingdom; 
and they state that this quantity is likely to be rather increased than dimi- 
nished, sugar being at present a more profitable article of growth than cotton. 


| The reduction of the duty on foreign molasses to 8s. 3d. per hundredweight, will 


also have the effect of bringing considerable quantities of that useful article from 
Louisiana.—Liverpool Times. 

A glass-manufacturing firm at Sunderland are erecting three additional glass- 
bottle-houses, in consequence of the proposed abolition of the duty. 

It is stated that glass has been partially employed at Paisley for loom-mount 
ings, instead of wood or metal; and it is expected that in future it will be exten- 
sively used for such purposes. Besides its easy and complete formation, glass 18 


| invaluable from its being unaffected by damp, heat, or cold; which wood and all 





the metals less or more are. 


We have heard, upon good authority, that the Bishop of London has ac- 
tually commenced proceedings against Mr. Oakeley; and that a formal notice to 
that effect has been sent to Mr. Oakeley by the Bishop's order.— Morning Herald. 

Lord Radnor publishes a letter to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, 
drawing attention to the case of the Reverend Mr. Palmer, Curate of Bollington 
chapelry. The Commissioners added 96/. to the living, and thus made it 1500 
In 1842, they offered to build Mr. Palmer a parsonage-house worth 9001. if he 
would contribute half. He wanted to have a =_— of less pretension than that 
proposed; but the Commissioners’ regulations would not admit of that; and 
raised 4801, which he actually paid. In June 1843, the Commissioners 
altered their rules, and Mr. Palmer was told that as the house would cost 1,000 
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In February 1845, he was told that the House would 
1,190 t yet } d Lord Radnor hopes 
< the Commissioners’ determination will be reconsidered; and he asks, “ Who 
. mpensate Mr. Palmer for all his anxiety and trouble, ay, and expense 
is 10. ine and despatching ‘more than 8,000 letters and notes’; and all 

he you think he ought not to be content with a house which would be per 
fatly satisfactory to him, and one suited to his means, and as, I confess, it ap- 

to me, more adequate to the income of the living ? 

Mazzini still maintains that the Bandieras were entrapped ; though at the 
same time he acquits Lord Aberdeen from any charge of insincerity. He insists, 
« that the twenty-one Italian exiles have been allured to Calabria by dark, snake- 
like proceedings of the Austrian and Nea volitan Governments ; and that these 
Governments were enabled to do so by t 1eir attention having been awakened 
to the subject by the secret communications extracted from my correspondence 
by the British Government. I believe that Lord Aberdeen did never dream 
that such evil consequences might possibly arise from his communications; 
but I believe at the same time, and with equal sincerity, that should Lord 
Abertieen have earnestly, impartially, and by himself, have examined the facts, 
instead of implicitly relying upon diplomatie informations and reports of agents 
at Naples, evidently grounded upon statements of the Neapolitan Government, 
be would have said to the House—* I feel safe and untouched by remorse in my 
own conscience; for I could never suspect that such base and treacherous pro- 
ceedings could be adopted by any established government. Lord Aberdeen de- 
clares, that ‘ he never had the most distant conception of any attempt being 
about to be made from Corfu upon the Italian States, atone time or another ; that 
‘it was impossible that he could have such a conception, for the whole of the ex- 
pedition was planned and executed in a single week’; that the Bandieras ‘ ar- 
rived at Corfu on the 5th June, and on the 12th June the expedition took place’: 
that this is decisive, and proves that it was impossible for any information to have 
been given to any quarter by the British Government.” “ It was,” continues Mr. 
Mazzini, “and still is rather difficult for me to reconcile Lord Aberdeen’s absolute 
ignorance of any intended attempt to be made from Corfu upon the Italian 
States with the fact of the opened and inspected letters addressed to me from 
Corfu containing little else than debates on such schemes. I would quote espe- 
cially from a letter of the 10th May, written by Attilio Bandiera, and unfolding 
two different landing-schemes to me. Lord Aberdeen’s assertion is, however, by 
far too explicit to admit of a single doubt on my part. But as to the assertions 
derived, as seems, from reports of Lord Seaton or others, I feel entirely at liberty 
to state what follows. It is not true that the Bandieras arrived at Corfu on the 
5th June: Attilio Bandiera arrived at Corfu on the 28th April; Emilio Bandiera 
long before that time. Somewhat before the 22d April, the mother of the 
Bandieras was herself at Corfu, endeavouring to get back Emilio, with a pranios 
of pardon from the Viceroy of the Lombard-Venetian provinces.” Mr. Mazzini 
then cites four letters by the brothers, written from the 22d April to the 21st 
May; one of which, signed by both and consisting of a threatening answer to the 
summonings issued against them by the Austrian Government, was published in 
the Mediterraneo, a Maltese paper, on the 19th of May. “It is, once more, not 
true that there were no troops in Calabria, Plenty of troops had flocked there 
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| difficulties in the way he did not think there would be. 


from all points of the kingdom, since the open insurrectionary movement that had 


taken place, many months before the expedition, at Cosenza. A few months before, 
a royal decree had put the two Calabrias under martial law. It is, once more, 
not true that the exiles were attacked and overthrown merely by inhabitants and 
not by troops. They were suddenly attacked at San Giovanni, where, let it be 
remembered, a single soldier is never to be found, by Civic Guards, Gendarmes, 
and troops belonging to the Second Battalion of Chasseurs. 





_— 


The proof lies in | 


the royal decree of the 18th July, containing a list of rewards to those who had | 


distinguished themselves during the action. The fact of there not having been 
troops at the landing-point means nothing. How could the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment know beforehand the landing-point, which had to be so suddenly decided, 


perhaps in the very boat in which the Bandieras left Corfu, and which, moreover, | 


could be every moment changed by winds and tides? To have a traitor amongst 
them, intrusted with the mission of leaving them as soon as they had landed, 
and of going to apprize the authorities of the direction they had taken, was th 
proper plan to be followed; and accordingly it was.” 


Among the veterans now departing so rapidly, has been Mr. Samuel Russell, 
“ the father of the stage.” He will be best remembered as Jerry Sne ak, in the 
Mayor of Garrett; but his name is immortalized as associated, in the high days of 
English drama, with Lewis, Elliston, Munden, Dowton, Mrs. Jordan, and such 
performers; not to mention the grandees of tragedy. Sam Russell was born in 
1766; was a public performer at nine years of age; was twice married, and had 
by each wife a numerous family. In 1842 he took a farewell benefit; the pro- 
ceeds of which he lost through the bankruptey of a large discounting-firm; and he 
never belonged to the Drury Lane Fund, from a mistaken notion that he should 
not need the aid. He died at the house of his daughter, in Gravesend. 

Another of the departed is Miss Linwood, who died last week at Leicester, 
where she usually resided. She was in her ninetieth year: she was taken 
ill last autumn, while paying an annual visit to her singular exhibition in Leices- 
ter Square; was conveyed to Leicester, and seemed to be getting better; but 
being seized with influenza at the beginning of the year, she gradually sank. 
The Leicester Mercury says, that in her the poor will miss a benefactress. 

John Frederick Danieil, the Professor of Chemistry at University College, and 
Foreign Secretary to the Royal Society, was struck with apoplexy on Thursday 
afternoon, while attending a meeting of the Council of the Royal Society, and died 
five minutes after, despite the plentiful professional aid which surrounded him 
when attacked. 


Notwithstanding the advance of the season, the frost has continued with great 
Severity during most of the week. On Thursday morning it was very cold, ac- 
companied by a piercing North-east wind; and on Friday morning the frost was 
still more intense, but was succeeded by a brilliant sun. ~ But this is probably no 
news to anybody, for we understand that other places are visited in the same way 
as London is. 

A Continental meteorologist has predicted an unusually warm summer for 
1845, because the spots on the sun are diminishing in size. 

Advices from Barbados report a terrible conflagration, which destroyed great 
part of Bridgetown. It broke out on the night of 3d February; but the accounts 
differ as to the cause: one story is, that it was caused by some carelessness of a 
Servant-girl at a small cook-shop ; another, that a clild playing with lucifer 
matches in the house of a Jew storekeeper was the innocent inc endiary. The fire 
began in the part of the town principally devoted to commerce, where the stores 
and houses are thickly studded. The buildings being built principally of wood, 
old and worm-eaten, the flames spread with the greatest rapidity, and defied all 
efforts to suppress them. The civil, military, and naval authorities, bravely 
seconded by those under them, exerted themselves to check the progress of the 
fire in every possible way; but it raged for three days. The Negroes are accused 
of looking on in apathetic indifference. From Swan Street to Cumberland Street, 
comprising 150 or 200 houses, was one tract of blackened ruins. The damage is 
Variously estimated between 400,0001. and 1,000,0001. The news of the fire had 
caused a great rise in the price of avood, shingles, &c., at Martinique. 

Lisbon letters, of the 4th instant, announce the decision of the superior tribunal 

the Lisbon Relagao in the case of the woman Marie Joaquina, condemned to 
death in Madeira, several months ago, on a charge of heresy and apostacy. 

t sentence was now commuted to one of three months’ imprisonment, with a 
fine of six milreas, 


A woman is in custody at Lockerby, charged with killing a youth, her son, by 
giving him arsenic in food and medicines. The boy was shortly to have been 
— - theft at Dumfries, having been suspected of robbing the Lockerby Post- 
office bag. 














“POSTSCRIPT. = 


The new scale of Sugar-duties was settled by the Honse of Commons 
last night. On the motion for going into Committee on the bill, Mr. 
Hawes moved an amendment, “* That provision be made in the bill for 
the drawback of the amount of the duty reduced on such duty-paid sugar 
as now remains in the Queen's warehouses.” It is a peculiarity in the 
sugar-trade, that the duty is paid when the goods are bonded, so that the 
whole stock is duty-paid. The loss would be great, and would fall on in- 
dividuals; one house, for instance, would lose 4,5002., another 6,0002 Mr. 
GOULBURN resisted the amendment; for the trade had ample notice last; 
session that there would be a change, and in a memorial to the Treasury 
they requested that it might be made as soon as possible this session. 
In a brisk conversation, however, Ministers stood alone in their resistance; 
and eventually, Sir Roper? Peet, in deference to the feeling of the House, 
promised to make arrangements, not to return the whole duty, but to allow 
compensation for loss. On that understanding, Mr. Hawes withdrew his 
amendment; and the Ilouse went into Committee. The bill encountered 
some repetition of objections, and a few alterations were attempted; but 
ultimately it passed through the Committee. 

In the course of the discussion in Committee, Mr. Hope let a cat out of 
the bag. Lord Joun Russevr called for information respecting loans in 
aid of immigration, passed by the Legislatures of Guiana and Trinidad; 
and he again gave voice to Missionary alarms which had been communi- 
cated to him from the West Indies, lest the morals and condition of the 
Black population should be injured by the class of persons imported. Mr. 
Hore promised the information— 

No portion of the proposed loans had, however, been raised; and from the 
There was no reason to 
fear any consequences to the morals of the population of the West Indian Colonies 
from the importation of labour: the number would be too limited, 

[Perhaps this may waken the West Indian proprietors from their re- 
newed slumber of security: the boasted immigration turns out to be a 
counterfeit, now openly betrayed by gauche Under-Secretary Hope. They 
too “will find that they have only had a “ promise” from the Colonial 
Office, and no “agreement.” | 

After the House had resumed, there was an animated and amusing con- 
versation on the business set down for Monday—the Committee on the 
Customs Acts, deferred from last night. Honourable Members mean to op- 
pose parts, which will of course impede progress; but they are also anxious 
to expedite parts: Free-traders no doubt have an eye to discussion; but 
many Free-traders are Lancashire men, and they want to hasten the re- 
moval of the duty on cotton: it stands late in the list. Mr. Brigut com- 
plained much that it was placed under the head of W, (as cotton-wool,) 
whereas it belongs to C. Sir Ropertr Pret said the mistake was not his 
fault: the duties must be taken in their present order. Then, Mr. 
Mives has an amendment, declaring that in any remission of duties 
the agricultural interest should be duly considered: the postpone- 
ment of the Committee made some bolder Members fear a shrink- 
ing. Mr. Monckton Mitnes did not like the aspersion that Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial benches are always playing and acting @ 
* sham ”: he wished to show that there are one or two who really want a 
fair stand-up fight. Ifthere be a fight, said Mr. Hume, (profianely bor- 
rowing a phrase consecrated by the Episcopal lips of Exeter,) he wished 
Mr. Milnes would tell them “ what it was all about ?” Nothing daunted 
by Mr. Hume's wit, Mr. Ferranp exhorted Mr. Miles to stand firm against 
a Ministry who have betrayed the party behind them and taunt the agri- 
culturists with “ whining.” Mr. Perer Bortiwick sarcastically de- 
clared, that he would not oppose Ministers except for something with a 
practical issue; and he poured forth his pity for the farmers, perishing by 
the assistance of their “ friends” in that House—all sections were their 
“friends.” Lord Joun Russect was rather inclined to expect a “sham.” 

rhus exhorted and taunted, Mr. Mites mustered a show of firmness: he 
should call upon the House by indirect means to remit the county-rates, 
which press heavily on agriculture. Dismayed at these portents of inter- 
ruption, Sir Ropertr Pret. exclaimed—* We have never been able to get 
into Committee! Mr. Brigur—* I will move that the House do go into 
Committee now, if the right honourable Baronet chooses?” Sir Ropertr 
Pee.—* The House go into Committee at this hour.” 
There promises to be some commotion on Monday. 

And perhaps on Tuesday also; for not only is Sir Frederick Thesiger to 
introduce a bill for better protecting property in museums and public in- 
stitutions, and Lord Dunean to bring on his motion to repeal the Window- 
tax, but a branch of the New Zealand question is to come on, if possible, 
Early last evening, Mr. Hlore stated that a petition had been placed in 
course of signature by respectable parties in the City, charging Lord Stan- 
ley with misconduct: the noble Lord has been accused of deception and 
gross want of faith; and as a notice given by Mr. Buller for Monday (to 
move for papers about the inconvertible paper currency in the Falkland 
Islands and New Zealand) would afford no opportunity of vindicating Lord 
Stanley's character, Mr. Hope would on Tuesday move for papers to which 


would surely not 


there would be no objection, and make an explanation. This announce- 
ment provoked a very heated conversation; the Members who support New 
Zealand objecting to the shortness of the notice for so large a discussion. 
Mr. MANGLes referred to the forthcoming City petition as a proof that the 
Colonial Office is condemned out of doors—* That office is reprobated 


by the whole country. (“ //ear, Hear,” and “ Oh, oh!”) [I repeat it, the 
Colonial Office is held to be the plague and nuisance of the country.” Mr. 
AGLIONBY reiterated the charge that Lord Star ley had deceived the Com- 
pany in the instructions to Captain Fitzroy; adding, that such an act of 
duplicity would prevent his ever treating with Lord Stanley again upon any 
subject, unless some security could be given that good faith would be kept. 
Sir Ronert INGiis, Lord How1reK,and Mr. Hume agreed that Lord Stanley 
ought to have an early opportunity of explaining; and that the personal 
charge ought to be separated from the general charge against the Colonial 
Office. Sir Ropert Peet said, that Mr. Hope would call for no expression 
of opinion by the House, but would merely make an explanation— 

“ As the representative of my noble friend the Secretary of State for the Colo- 


| nies, he is most anxious, on a matter not immediately or necessarily provoking @ 
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discussion on the general policy of the Department, but in respect of which his 

ersonal conduct and good faith have been called in question, not to allow the 
Seas to separate before Easter without giving some explanation of that parti- 
cular point.” 


: P . ° | 
Lord Joun RussEvv recognized the importance of the main question; 


that is, the government of New Zealand— 

“ T believe that New Zealand, if its resources are properly cultivated, and if it 
is rightly governed, is destined to have a great influence on that part of the world. 
I believe that the eighteen or twenty thousand Englishmen who are there, are des- 
tined in all probability to be the progenitors of the governors of a great part of 
that hemisphere.” 


He had as yet formed no opinion either way on the charge against Lord | 


Stanley. He was, however, well convinced that the tone of correspond- 
ence between the Colonial Office and the New Zealand Company was far 
too angry and controversial on both sides fur the House to participate in— 

“I hope that at some other time we may come in the calmest manner to the 


consideration of the instructions which have been framed for the guidance of Go- | 


vernor Fitzroy, and to discussing whether those instructions were judicious, and 
whether the conduct of that Governor is such as is likely to promote harmony 
and tend to the welfare of the colony.” He hoped that the House would endea- 
vour to rescue the important colony of New Zealand from the distress and mis- 
fortune in which it is at present involved. “If it should appear in the course of 
the discussion that any proceedings of mine shall be liable to any part of the 
blame, I am ready to bear that blame: only let us, if possible, lay down some rule 
for the future by which that colony may have hope of prosperity.” ( Cheers.) 

Here the conversation closed; Mr. Horr only adding, that if his motion 
could not be made on Tuesday, it should on Thursday. 

(Under the charge of injuring the colony, Lord Stanley has been patient 
for a whole year; the question of the danger to the colony may yet keep 
cold till after Easter: but the accusation has become personal; it threatens 
to be backed by the City, and the officials cannot sit patient under that 
shape of it for a day: it might give Lord Stanley an access of the gout; 
the delay of the other question could only hurt a colony. And the pru- 
dent Premier, who has not yet performed a single act to succour the distant 
settlers and save the “ Britain of the Southern hemisphere,” is compelled to 
lend himself to the small service of shielding his colleague at home in 
Downing Street, who has got into scrapes through his evil dispositions and 
unfitness for real business! | 

In the House of Lords, the Jewish Disalilities Removal Bill passed, with 
a few words of hearty concurrence from the Duke of CamBripGE; who 
warmly eulogized the charitable munificence of the Hebrew gentry. 





ars 


The Select Committee on the petition against the election of Mr. Somes, 
for Dartmouth, after some delays, began business yesterday. The petition 
alleges that Mr. Somes is a contractor under Government, and that Mr. 


Moffatt ought to have been elected 


Letters from Zurich, of the 9th instant, express a confident hope that the dis 
oy will now be amicabiy settled, thanks to diplomatic advice, This is confirmed 
y letters from Rome, stating that the Pope has recalled his Nuncio from Lucerne ; 
and from Milan, that the Pope has ordered the Jesuits to decline the dircction of 
the ecclesiastical seminary in the Swiss Canton. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXcHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

As regards the English Funds, the principal feature in the week's business has 
been a considerable improvement in Bank Stock, which rose to 220; a report hay- 
ing been prevalent that in addition to the dividend of 34 per cent upon the stock 
a bonus would be declared. The fallacy of this report became apparent at the 
usual half-yearly meeting of the Proprietors, held yesterday; when it appeared 
that the profits upon the business of the past half-year only exceeded the amount 
required to pay the usual dividend of 35 per cent by 9,727/. This sum was con- 
sequently added to the Rest. The state of the accounts, although very satisfac- 
tory to the Proprietors, did not of course justify the anticipation of a bonus; and 
the price of the Stock consequently declined after the meeting to 216. 

The business in the English Funds has been quite trifling; being confined solely 
to investments and real sales; so few speculative transactions occurring as to ren- 
der a bargain for the account of rare occurrence. Under this state of things, the 
fluctuation in price has been of course unimportant. There is rather a greater 
demand for money for commercial purposes; and the rate of discount for first- 
rate bills may be quoted as fully 24 per cent, which is the present Bank rate of 
discount. The Foreign Exchanges still continue to rise; the rate upon Paris be- 
ing 26 to 26 5 francs per £..—higher than it has ever stood since the memo- 
rable panic year of 1825. The stock of Bullion in the Bank is consequently con- 
tinually on the increase; and the present low rate of interest for money likely to 
cont nue for some time. 

The great increase of Railway Share business transacted for provincial brokers 
and capitalists and the extensive correspondence arising out of it has led to the 
adoption of a proposition for limiting the hours for the mere transaction of bar- 
gains at the Stock Exchange, from half-past ten to half-past three o'clock, instead 
of as now from ten to four o'clock. The establishment will be kept open as at 
present; but no bargain will be recorded in the Official List published by the 
authority of the Stock Exchange if effected before half-past ten or after half-past 
three o'clock. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been more important than usual. 
Portuguese Converted Stock, which had risen to 70, fell upon the arrival of the 
packet, and has been as low as 65}. Since then, the market has been firmer; 
and closes this afternoon at 67 to 6¢4. This alarm was occasioned by the non- 
arrival of the decree authorizing the immediate optional conversion of the present 
stock into Four per Cents. All is, however, arranged: both the decree itself and 
the Commissioner charged with its execution may be expeeted by the next packet. 
Spanish Stock has been tolerably steady, without the occurrence of any remark- 
able transactions; and, after declining about 4 per cent, has today nearly recovered 
the lost ground. The small amount of money (only 10,000 dollars) received for 
the Mexican Dividends by the last West Indian packet, bas caused the Mexican 
Bonds to be heavy; but business in them has been unimportant. 

The defeat of the Ministry in the French Chambers has given a check to the 
rise in French Railway Shares. Paris and Orleans and the heavier varieties 
declined at first from 12. to 32. per share; and though the markets are more firm, 
they have not yet recovered. The minor Shares are without material fluctua- 











tion; and though very extensive business is of daily occurrence in them, the | 


variations and price have been unimportant. In our own Railway Share-market, 
speculation seems for the present diverted to those lines now under consideration 
by the Board of Trade, or undergoing Parliamentary scrutiny. The decision on 
Tuesday in favour of the Direct Northern ‘and Cambridge and Lincoln lines has 
caused an improvement of about 2/. in cach of them, and decline of between 3i. 
and 4/. in the London and York. The prices of today are respectively nearly in 
the proportion just mentioned; though the excluded line seems reviving, in ex- 
station of its being yet successfully carried through Parliament. Churnet 
Jalley, South Wales, Cornwall, Caledonian, and Shrewsbury, Rugby, Wolverhamp- 
ton, and Birmingham, have all been in great demand during the week, and con- 
tinued so to the end of the day’s business. Morey, although elsewhere abundant, 


[se ad . . cs 
| is in great demand at the Stock Exchange; interest at the rate of from 10 to 15 
| per cent being readily given to carry over Stock and Shares from the next 





account, on the 17th instant, to the end of the month. 
SATURDAY, TwE , 
The only cireumstance worthy notice connected with the Eaglioh Foske as 

| occurrence of a bargain in Bank Stock for Account, at 2174, being an advance of 
| 14 per cent upon the last price. In other respects, the quotations both of English 
| and Foreign Stocks are unchanged. - 
The business in Railway Shares has been as important as usual; as will be seen 
by the following record of business occurring. The more important French eo 
are | “avy, in Conse dence of the ck pression in Paris on Thursday. Some of our 
own minor undertakings are improving. Birmingham and Gloucester, 1314 2h: 
Bristol and Exeter, New Shares, 6; Bristol and Gloucester, 58 ; Caledonian 
at 94 #; Cambridge and Lincoln, 64 Chester and Holyhead, 84 3; Churnet’ 






















| 6¢ 4%; Cornwall, 54; Direct Northern, 43 4; Eastern Counties, 211 3: 
Ely and Bedford, 23; Great Southern and Western, (Ircland,) 112; Ditto 
Vhs . - . = . . . . 6, 0, 
Extension, 74; Great North of England, 188; Ditto, New, 41; Great Western 
176 7; Ditto, Half-shares, 101; Ditto, Fifths 4; Brighton, 644; London and 


York, 3 itt 





Midland, 138 140; North Kent, 
+; South-castern and Dover, 





y, Worcester, and Tring 
124; i 
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THE REVEREND SYDNEY SMITH. 


FRIEND. 


CHARACTER OF 


BY A PERSONAL 


i}; Shrewsbury, 64 54 4; York and North Mid- 
| land, 1023; North Wales, 23; Great Grimsby 34 4; Armagh and Coleraine, 213 
Sordeaux and Toulouse, 23; Ditto, Ditto, and Cette, 2§; Orleans and Bou leaux. 
| 9%; Paris and Lyons, (Latitte,) 4; Paris and Orleans, 51 50; Paris and Rouen, 
| 44; Paris and Strasburg, 2}. 
| 3 per Cent Consols tee? 99; 100 Coluinbian ex Venezucla... 14 4 
| Ditto for Account-..--++++- 1005 } Danish 3 per Cents ........ 89 91 
|} per Cent Reduced shut Dutch 2} per Cents........ 63} § 
| 3} per Cents ...-..eeeeeeee shut Ditto 4 per Cents.......... 60 4 
| Long Annuities .......+.+- shut Belgian 24 per Cents ...... 99 3 
sunk Stock for Account... 2174 Mexican 5 per Cents....... 36} § 
Exchequer Bills ....- prem. 66 68 Ditto Deferred ......+.+.4 164 17 
In are eee shut Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 184] 66} ii 
Brazilian 5 per Cents - 90 92 Russian 5 per Cents ....... 16 Is 
Relgian 4} per Cents....... 100 1 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 304 } 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......+++ 100 2 Ditto 3 Cents 1842......... 402 j 
| 


Tuk comment on the Reverend Sydney Smith’s character and writings 
which appeared in the Spectator of Ist March struck me as being at once 
| accurate and discriminating, in so far as it took a view of both such asa 
| thoughtful observer of his times might well arrive at, having no personal 
feeling towards or even private acquaintance with the eminent divine 
lately lost to the world. But those who enjoyed the privilege of private 
intercourse with this remarkable man must feel that quite as much remains 
to be said of him under that aspect; and I venture to speak as one of 
them, although admitted within the circle of his familiar associates only 
during the latter years of his life, when of course his beams must have 
been shorn of a part of their former splendour. Still, the setting glories of 
Sydney Smith were more brilliant than most other men’s meridian rays. 

In the varied flow of his conversational powers, the point of his playful 
satire, and the force and vivacity of his illustrations, few, if any, have 
ever approached him: added to these, there was a natural buoyancy of 
temper, and genial aptitude for mirth and for the enjoyment of society, 
which had so exhilarating an effect on those around him that no one ever 
felt reluctant to be made the subject of his pleasantry. His attacks were 
indeed like summer lightning—they never harmed the object illumined by 
their flash. 

But not in the convivial hour alone was Sydney Smith qualified to bear 
a leading part. In temperate and philosophic discussion—on topics em- 
bracing the substantial interests of the human race—on ethical questions— 
he was luminous in his remarks, large and liberal-minded, and even patient 
of contradiction. In fact, he had read much, and always with the sincerest 
desire to arrive at truth; and if he lacked that quality of intellect which 
is capable of imparting original views on profound subjects, no man was 
ever more successful in possessing himself of the results of other men’s 
thoughts, and in diffusing them in a form suited to the apprehension of 
ordinary readers. A distinguished scholar now living, writing of Sydney 
Smith to a friend in 1840, observes—* Ridicule seems to me tc be ad- 
mirably fitted to confound fools, and to destroy their prejudices. It is not 
needed in order to recommend truth to wise men; and indeed, from its 
generally dealing in exaggeration and slight misrepresentation, is likely to 
offend them. It is his mastery of ridicule which renders Sydney Smith so 
powerful as a diffuser of ideas; for in order to diffuse widely, it is necessary 
to be able to address fools. His powers as a diffuser, as compared with the 
powers of a great inventor, who was latterly altogether wanting in the 
diffusing power, are well shown in his article on Bentham’s Book of Falla- 
cies. Indeed, as a diffuser of the good ideas of other men, I do not know 
whether he ever had an equal.” 

When the imaginative faculty was in question, however, Sydney Smith 
| was creative and original enough, God knows. When in good spirits, the 
| exuberance of his fancy showed itself in the most fantastic images and 
| most ingenious absurdities, till his hearers and himself were at times 
| fatigued with the merriment they excited. He had the art, too, of divest- 
| ing personalities of vulgarity; and not unfrequently was the luckless vic- 
tim of his wit seen to enjoy the exercise of it quite as much as others. In 
| fuct, many persons rather felt it as a compliment when Sydney singled 
them out for sport. And he was so universal in his sympathies, that he 
did not require a select or distinguished circle in order to be incited to 
display. His rich resources flowed so freely forth, that I have heard some 
| of his happiest inspirations uttered to persons of comparatively humble 
pretensions either to intelligence or fashion. The presence of men and 

women—so they were but of the educated class—always unlocked his 
| sympathies, and he expanded without difficulty as without vanity. Not 

that he was insensible to the value of choice seciety—none knew better 
| how to prize and enjoy it. But he had such a store of kindly benevolence 
in his heart, that he liked to contribute to the happiness of whomsoever he 
found himself in company with. Nobody too obscure, in fact, for Sydney 
to put into good humour with themselves. Nay, I have seen him brighten 
the countenance of his poor parishioners, for the day, by a captivating 
phrase or two, when he met them, or visited their cottage in quality of 
“ doctor,” as he was wont to do at Combe Florey.* 














* On one occasion, his parish-clerk being laid up with a broken shin, Sydney called 
round to know if his plaister had wrought benefit. “ I'm getting round, Sir; but! doubt 
I shan’t be fit for duty by Sunday next.” “Sorry for that, David, indeed; we shall 
miss you at the singing.” Then turning to me, “ You can’t think what a good hand 
David is at a psalm—you should hear him lead off the Old Hundredth.” At which the 
old clerk’s eyes fairly glistened as he stammered out, “ Ah! your honour’s only saying 
that to cheer me up a bit.” 

























been objected, that his temperament unfitted him for the clerical 
It certainly did not prevent his active discharge of those duties | 
he office of a parish-priest; and I have heard from good | 
authority, that during his long residence (of sixteen years, I believe) on his 
“4 in Yorkshire, no clergyman ever } erformed those duties with better 
_ I know how he performed them at Combe Florey, and recollect it | 
— Jmiration and respect. Such village sermons ure rare; such pastoral | 
ie ‘amd care not frequent; whilst his medical knowledge (which | 
Pes purpose! acquired at Edinburgh in this view) was always available 
to his poor neighbour's comfort and relief. But he indulged iu levity, it is 
asserted, on religious topics. lo this I reply, that, whateve r may have 
passed in the familiar confidence of his intimate society, nothing that 
“4 sublic have a right to deal with is obnoxious to this cavil. Profes- 
ihe speaking, Sydney Smith was without blemish; and i 
” Let such dignitaries as are w ithout spot throw the first stone. Ile 
did not, moreover, choose his prot SS100 5 and the most that can be said, 
therefore, is, that being made a priest hy his father's will an I desire, he 
did not compress and subjugate the original man into the ide al of a 
churchman. Yet it has been suggested, on the opposite view of his 
character, that he used his ] owerful pen in be half ot his corporation in- | 
terests! (Letters to Archdeacon Singleton, to wit.) rhe truth is, that 
Sydney conce ived it to be his professional duty to espouse the corporation 
; : and ie cordingly he sustained thi m by his onesided pre fi ssional 
remonstrance against Lord John Russell's interference with its rights. But 
it is difficult to please all objectors, and even Sydney Smith could not hit 
the mark,—too catholic for some, too clerical-iminded for others; the only 
sure course being a blind and steady party ul: and this was just what 
‘my revered friend could not practise. He aided the Whigs prodigiously 
when they figured as the apostles of the principles he had at heart; for | 
he wrote with the force of conviction. At « later season, they were in the | 
ascendant, and he wielded his pen in the clerical service as the paramount 
obligation of his later days. ‘That he should have been something more— 
or something less, as you will—than a member of the sacerdotal corpora- 
tion, seems to me inseparable from the enlarged and beneficent character 
of Sydney Smith’s mind: and I canonly add, would that the Church were 
never worse served than by my lamented friend! 

10th March 1845. 

BIRTHS. 

On the 3d March, at Gormanstown Castle, the Lady of the Hon. Edward Preston, of 
a son. 

On the 5th, in Lowndes Street, the Countess of Bective, of a son. 

On the 6th, at Ashburnham Place, the “ountess of Ashburnham, of a son 

On the 6th, at Guernsey, the Hon. Mrs. Saumarez, of a son. 

On the 6th, in Ratcliffe Highway, Maria Burford, the wife of a cabinet-maker, of a 
daughter ; and on the 8th, of two sons. 

On the 8th, at Dublin, the Lady of George Huband, Es=q., Captain Unattached, lat 
Captain in the Eighth Hussars, of a son and heir. 

On the 8th, at Methley, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. Philip Savile, of a daughter. | 

On the 11th, in Park Place, the Hon. Mrs, Seton, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Marine Parade, Brighton, the Lady of Sit Claude Champion de Cres- 
pigny, Bart., of a son, siil:-Lorn. 


It has 
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MARRIAGES. } 

On the 30th December, at Madras, Lieutenant-Colonel Ely, commanding the Forty- | 
second Regiment of Madras Native Infantry, to Maria Charlotte, second daughter of 
David Kerr, Esq. } 

On the 2d January, at Cannanore, Captain Matthews Beacheroft, Twenty-cighth | 
Regiment Madras Native Infantry, Brigade Major of Malabar and Canara, to Helen 
Robertson, second daughter of Major-General Allan, CB. 

On the 4th March, at Holbrooke, Suffolk, Captain H. E. Austen, second son of Sir | 
Henry Edmund Austen, of Shalford House, near Guildford, Surrey, to Elizabeth Mary, | 
second daughter of the late John Reade, Esq., of Holbrooke House, near Ipswich. 

On the 4th, at Auchintorlie House, John Sterling Napier, Esq., second son of Sir 
William Mielken Napier, Bart., of Miclken and Napier, to Jane, only child of Andrew 
Brown, Esq., of Auchintorlic. 

On the 6th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Rear-Admiral Ed. Walpole Bronne, of | 
Walmer, Kent, to Hannah, the eldest daughter of the late Robert Ogle, Esq., of | 
Eglingham. 

On the 10th, ac St. Peter's, William Gates, Esq., to Mary Cameron, daughter of the 
Hon. Lord Robertson, one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 

On the 1th, at St. James's, Paddington, Henry, son of John Masterman, Esq., M.P., 
to Ellen, daughter of N.S. Chauncy, Esq. 

On the 13th, at St. Bride’s Church, John James Rowe, Esq., of Lima, to Agnes, 
eldest daughter of James Graham, Esq., merchant, Liverpool. 

DEATHS. 

On the 17th January, at Calcutta, John Dent, Esq., Provisional Member of Council 
at Madras. 

On the 20th, at the Falls of Gairsoppa, in the province of Canara, Major-General 
Clement Hill, commanding the Mysore Division of the Madras Army ; in his 63d year. 

On the 22d February, at Dumfrics, Mrs. Cunningham, mother of the late Allan 
Cunningham ; in her 95th year. 

On the 26th, at Gravesend, Mr. Samuel Russell, the once celebrated comedian; in his 
79th year. 

On the 28th, at Tangier, E. W. A. Drummond Hay, Esq., her Majesty’s Agent and | 
Consul-General. , 

On the Ist March, at Croydon, Mrs. Anne Hall; in her 95th year. 

On the 2d, at Leicester, Miss Linwood, the celebrated needlewoman ; in her 90th year 

On the 4th, at Belmont Lodge, Guerusey, General Sir Thomas Saumarez; in his 

85th year. 

On the 6th, at Kingston-upon-Thames, Mrs. Elizabeth Billingsly, spinster; in her 

90th year. 

On the 6th, Captain Robert M’Cleverty, of the Seventy-ninth Highlanders, second 

Son of the late Major-General Sir Robert M’Cleverty ; in his 36th year 
On the 7th, at Brighton, Lord Churchill, uncle of the Duke of Marlborough. | 
On the 8th, in St. George’s Hospital, in consequence of her clothes having caught fire, 
Mrs. Sarah Cox ; in her 103¢ year. 
On the 8th, in Saville Row, Robert Smith, Esq., brother of the late Rev. Sydney 
Smith, and formerly M.P. for Lincoln ; in his 74th year. 
On the 8th, at Southwood, Highgate, Lieutenant-General Thomas L’Estrange ; in his | 
90th year. | 
, On the 9th, in Stephen’s Green, Dublin, Caroline, the wife of James Hans Hamilton, 
Esq., M.P., of Abbotstown, county Dublin 
_On the 9th, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, William James St. John, third son of the late 
Viscount Bolingbroke. | 
_On the 10th, at Lower Clapton, Mrs. Nisbett, widow of the late Thomas Nisbett, 
Esq. ; in her 95th year. 
On the 11th, in Great Cumberland Street, Elizabeth Roma, youngest daughter of the 
late and sister of the present MacLeod of MacLeod. ; 
On the Lith, in Hans Ilace, Mrs. Kennett ; in her 94th year 
On the 12th, at Little Holland House, Kensington, the Hon. Caroline Fox, niece of 
Charles James Fox, and sister of the late Lord Holland. 
Lately, at Birmingham, Mrs. Anne Byrne, a native of Athlone; in her 104th year. 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

ARRIVED—At Gravesend, 14th inst. Eleanor, Haslip, from Mauritius. Off Portland, 
Tth, Minstrel, Burton, from Calcutta. At Dartmouth, 10th, Token, Cheyne, from Cal- 
cutta. At Liverpool, 7th, Heroine, Dodd, from Sinzajore. j 
_ SalLep—From Gravesend, ‘llth, Orlando, Cockerell, for Calcutta; and 14th, Lady 
Clarke, Lawrence, for ditto. From Liverpool, 8th, Bolivar, Fenwick, for Bombay ; 
ilth, Earl of Chester, Blackstone, for Hong-kong ; 14th, Bidston, Harmer; and Princess 
Royal, Hoodly, for Calcutta; and Hartland, Hooper, for Bombay. From the Clyde, 
Sth, Cheshire, King, for Calcutta ; and 10th, Mandarin, Brebner, for ditto. 


| Zealand Company. 


| so mischievous ? 


| ‘manne interest 


acts impulsive, changeful, rash to recklessness. The aoe of 
over-righteousness so absorbs his sense, that the “ amiab 

“ chivalrous ” 
tolerable insults upon gentlemen, such as he himself would scorn 


even of the Governor’s official acts. The ) 
| justify Captain Fitzroy’s partiality, are “on a level with the 
English as they were eight centuries ago” ; 
their descent and their possessions for twenty-five and in some 
| cases for thirty generations,—that is to say, to a period as far 
| back as the time of the Norman conquest.” 
Baronet thinking of? 
Bede, shall we read of Alfred and his wisdom? where trace the 
dynasties of its heptarchy. 
founding the Norman with the Roman conquest. 
Gibbon’s allusion to New Zealanders and the British Attacotti 
lingered in his ear, but he skipped over ten centuries. There is no 
proof, and no reason to believe, that at the time of the Norman 
conquest there were any people at all in New Zealand. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OUR COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION, PAINTED BY 
ITSELF AND ITS FRIENDS. 
Tue debate on New Zealand makes a valuable display of official 
and Parliamentary notions about governing colonies, and it is 
worth while to pick out a few specimens of these antediluvian 
fossils from the ground newly broken in the eruption, 

The Colonial Office manages the Colonies; but it does not hold 
it essentially needful to keep itself informed of what is actually 
done in its domains. The most extraordinary events have taken 
place in New Zealand ; but the Colonial Office remains in an ig- 
norance still more extraordinary. The private settlers at Wel- 
lington manage to keep everybody here informed of what hap- 
pens with tolerable regularity. The dealers at Sydney learn from 
the Bay of Islands what occurs. By such channels we know all 
about the issue of Captain Fitzroy’s assignats, the occupation of 
Russell by savages, the sending for troops to crush those invaders, 
but the cession of customs-duties at Russell to please them instead 

all the world knows these things: the Colonial Office alone ig- 
nores them, and knows of nothing but the sending of troops, the 
very item in the whole round of the news that means little and 
came to nothing. Captain Fitzroy has not seut home any state- 


| ments on these points; some “accident” has prevented him. It 


is remarkable that the accident should happen precisely at a mo- 
ment when he is committing flagrant violation of orders—changing 
the currency in the teeth of a standing regulation. 

The Colonial Office avows its sense of morality. To prove that 
it has broken faith, Mr. Charles Buller calls for correspondence 
respecting an “agreement” between Lord Stanley and the New 
It is not an “agreement,” says Mr. Hope, 
but only a “promise”; an “agreement” would be binding, a 
“promise” is not; call it no more than a “ promise,” and you 
shall have it, Mr. Buller is surprised at this gentlemanly dis- 
tinction: we should have thought that he knew the Colonial 
Office better than to be surprised. 

The Prime Minister is told that a colony is deplorably mis- 
governed, ruin and anarchy resulting. Do not, he sharply an- 
swers, speak rudely to Lord Stanley, my colleague. Your col- 
league, he is told, sent out the man who is doing all the mischief. 
Well, he replies, how was Lord Stanley to know that he would be 
what interested motive could Lord Stanley have 
had in the appointment! Sir Robert seems to think, that if Lord 
Stanley is not proved to have appointed Captain Fitzroy for a 
payment in money, or some party patronage, he is acquitted of 
blame. The prospering or suffering of thousands of colonists—what 
that has to do with the question, he cannot imagine. 

Captain Fitzroy has his ardent vindicators: he is a worthy 
gentleman—“ benevolent,” “amiable,” endowed with “the best 
qualities of social life,” of “chivalrous generosity,” regardless of 
distinguished in every quality that does not 


yelong peculiarly to the station. Doubtless. We believe these 


| statements in their fullest sense, and in spite of startling incon- 


sistency in appearances. But he is all the more dangerous. 
Folly becomes perilous when it borrows the hallowed garb of 
virtue. Captain Fitzroy is constructing great roads all over New 
Zealand, “paved with good intentions.” He is proved by his 
e” and 
man deigns from his higher position to ye in- 


were he in his senses. That over-righteousness is his disease : he 


went out to New Zealand with a mental reservation: he went, 
not to govern as official Governors do, but with a crotchet, a 


fancy to achieve some unexpected triumph for his friends the 
Missionaries—not, as he has avowed in the colony, “ to govern 
some thousands of intruders,” the British colonists, for whom it 


is the function of the Colonial Office to provide due government, 
“but to save a noble race.” 
and with concealed instructions from Lord Stanley. 
| worthy, a more worldly-minded man, a commonly mercenary 
| and dishonest adventurer, gone out, it would not have been so 
| bad. His vices would have gone upon calculation ; his profits 
would have defrauded the colony, but would not have wantoned 
in its ruin. 
acted. 


He went with a concealed motive, 
Had a less 


His actions might have been estimated and counter- 


Sir Robert Inglis ventures upon a more positive vindication 
Natives, he says, to 





“ they could trace 
What is the good 
Where, in the history of the New Zealand 


Sir Robert must have been con- 
Some echo of 


And as 
o their genealogical records—unwritten, of course—we happen 


to have before us the testimony of a recent traveller, whom we 
can venture to pronounce better-informed upon the particular 
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oint, and more trustworthy, than any authority that Sir Robert 
nglis and his friends at the Colonial Office have consulted— 
“Tt is exceedingly difficult to find any tradition of Cook’s visits, only seventy 


years ago. The Natives never know how many years old they are. 


“ Their ideas of generation are most confused. They call each other ‘ father, | 


‘ grandfather,’ and ‘ child, without there being any such relationship. 

“ Any Native has the utmost difficulty in tracing his own descent back for 
three or four generations. I once heard a Native say his ‘ green-stone club’ had 
descended through eleven generations ; but, when pressed, he could get no further 
than his own grandfather.’ 


Sir Robert Inglis, too, undertakes to get rid of the Report of | 


the Select Committee of last session—that convicting verdict 
which hangs over Lord Stanley. There was not, says the Baronet, 
“any point in it of any practical value that had been carried by a 
majority of more than one”; and he says the value of the decision 
depends upon the names of those who divided. The facts, diame- 
trically opposed to this assertion, we have formerly described : * 
suffice it Sees to repeat, that the Committee was constituted with 
a large preponderance of Ministerial supporters ; that the bulk 


of the report a pa by the Chairman, Lord Howick, was | 


adopted, with slight modification; that not a line of Mr. Card- 
well’s counter-resolutions was adopted; that Mr. ao counter- 
report was withdrawn, apparently without a seconder: and we 
will add, that in the list of votes against Government will be 
found the “ names” of the following Conservative Members— 
Lord Francis Egerton, Lord Jocelyn, Mr. Charteris, Mr. Milnes, 
and on one occasion even Mr. Cardwell; two of them since 
— Ministers, and one set down for a place. So bad was 
the case, so inevitable the decision. 

They plead for Captain Fitzroy, that he is absent, and that it 


will take ten months to obtain his defence in answer to these | 


charges. If that is a hardship, what can be said to those colo- 


nists whose complaints against this very defendant, after per- | 
forming a voyage of half that time, are sent back, not to be ac- | 
Such is Colo- | 


cepted unless indorsed by the defendant himself? 
nial Office etiquette. Will Governor Fitzroy’s apologists pro- 


ose that when his defence arrives, it shall be referred back to be | 


indorsed by his accusers? It must be confessed, however, that 


there is a hardship in this' distant travel of accusation and de- | 


fence—a hardship for both sides. The way to guard against that 


evil is, to appoint as and prudent men in whom to repose | 
l more, to secure a good plan of government | 


discretion ; but, sti 
for the colonists, in harmony with their real interests and feel- 
ings—as much as possible government by themselves. Even 
Governor Fitzoy might have been kept in order by a popular 
representation. 

* Supplement Sheet of the Spectator, 4th January 1845, p. 19. 





THE JEWS. 
THE decrepitude of persecution is pitiful. There is something 
inconsequent in an expiring intolerance, that deprives it of all 
claim to that equivocal respect inspired by a robust and powerful 
bigotry. 
themselves as others see them,” they would never become liberal 
and tolerant by halves. Your goodnatured timidities, who can 
neither resist nor admit the claims of their Jewish countrymen 
to participate in the privileges of Englishmen, are sadly at sea. 
One will not oppose the billintended to relieve the Jews from the 
necessity of vouching their veracity “on the faith of a Chris- 
tian,” but declares with a most Burleigh-like shake of the head 
that neither can he support it. Another thinks it safe to intrust 


a Jew with all the power and influence of Lord Mayor, but deems | 


it dangerous to allow him a vote as Member of Parliament among 
six or seven hundred others. A third is lost in admiration of 
the benefits which have flowed from the admission of Jews to 
chairs in the Prussian Universities, who would resist the admis- 
sion of Christian Dissenters to Oxford or Cambridge. A Jew 
may hold lands, and with them impropriate tithes and advow- 
sons ; a Jew may keep the consciences and votes of half-a-dozen 
constituencies in his pocket; he may start his protégés on the 
road to bishoprics and the House of Lords, and he may send his 
nominees into the House of Commons. A wealthy and ambitious 
Jew may exercise by influence ten times the power over decisions 
of the Legislature that he could by his personal vote. Exclusion 
from the Legislature does not deprive the Jew of political power ; 
it only forces him to seek that power by indirect means and 
underhand intrigue. As a Magistrate authorized to commit 

arties to gaol, the Jew exercises more real power than he could 

y exerting the six-hundredth part of that combined will which 
restricts the power of committal. If it is dangerous to intrust 
ag sal power to a Jew, refuse to tolerate his religion, and forbid 

im to acquire property : once these points are conceded, he can 
influence the Government if he has a mind. And where is the 
danger of intrusting a Jew with political power! The morality 
of Christianity and Judaism are the same: the religious dogma 


of Judaism is less developed—less spiritualized—than that of 


Christianity ; but it contams the germ of every distinctive fea- 
ture of Christian doctrine. 





THE QUEEN AMONG THE BLUE-COAT BOYs. 
RoyAt visits have of late made many persons proud and happy. 
The Duke of Buckingham stalks with more complacency through 
the stately apartments of Stowe, which a Queen hath graced with 
her presence. Ever since her Majesty condescended to open the 
bee oe Exchange in person, Sir Peter Laurie in his dreams “duely 
nightly ” rides along Cheapside before the Royal carriage— 


If men of average sense and self-respect could “ see | 


“Without a peer he rideth, and his gallant steed doth go 

Beneath its stately master with a stately step and slow.” 
| The very pigs of Smithfield betray a dim consciousness of some 
| unwonted honour paid to them. But upon none will the con. 
descension of the Sovereign have a more lasting and grateful 
| impression than upon the blue-backed and yellow-legged inmates 
| of Christchurch Hospital. : 
The night when the thin commons of these young cloisterers 
| were swallowed untasted while Royalty looked on, will be a 
lasting acquisition to the legends of the wards. For long years 
the wondering new comers will prick up their ears to catch from 
| nurse or older playmate the story of the Royal visit. The boy 
who read the prayers and the boys who wrote out the hymns jp 
fair and clerkly characters will be enrolled among the heroes of 
the institution. And lasting will be the jokes at the awkward. 
ness of those who had tv pass before Majesty encumbered with 
the fragments, baskets, and trenchers, of their frugal meal. The 
simple majesty of the Queen and her consort will be recorded ag 
lending a tinishing-grace to these reminiscences ; and in the eyes 
of successive generations of Blue-coat Boys, their Hall will have 
been dignified almost to sanctity by this Queenly avatar. The 
| legend of King Pippin will be scarcely so attractive as the le. 
gend of Victoria looking on while the boys took their suppers, 
She will be enshrined among the patron saints of the Hospital 
beside the pious Boy-King who founded it. 

There is a faith in royalty still lingering in the breasts of little 
children, which grown-up men and women—even those who are 
loyal upon principle—seem to have lost in this generation. It is 
wise in sovereigns to let little children come to them; for such 
near approach stamps them loyal for life. And among’ those 
strangely-accoutred young monks there are hearts and heads 
whose attachment it may be worth the while even of royalty to 
conciliate. A Blue-coat Boy was one of the first and worthiest 
who wore the Anglican mitre in India; and at this day Blue- 
coat Boys are doing the state good service by land and sea, in 
arms and as civilians. There is no extravagance in assuming that 
future Middletons may have defiled before the Queen among the 
Grecians, and that among King Charles’s mathematicians may 
be one whom a desire to attract the notice of the Majesty upon 
which he has gazed with respect and wonder in his boyhood, may 
rouse to emulate Nelson on the quarter-deck. 








PUNISHMENT AND CORRECTIVE DISCIPLINE, 
THE necessity of dealing with convicts en masse is a great obstacle 
to their reformation. Man is a social animal—it company is 
within his reach he will keep it: man isa = animal—he 
will tolerate, defend, adopt, the views and habits of those with 
whom he keeps company. If you could separate a convict from 
all old associations—throw him among ar 3 entirely new to 
him, industrious, and tolerably regular in their conduct—he might 
adopt their fashions. But so long as he is known to and within 
reach of the criminal class, his reformation is next to impossible. 

Captain Maconochie, some years at the head of the doubly- 
penal settlement on Norfolk Island, makes an observation that 
shows how far corrective influences may in a manner refine and 
elevate the character of convicts, leaving their morals little if 
any thing amended. The view he presents is a curious counter- 
part to Burke’s assertion that the moral delinquencies of French 
| aristocracy, by losing all their grossness, lost half their evil. The 

convicts of our day, like the noblesse of the ancien régime, have 
been raised in the scale of humanity without being lifted out of 
their class. 

* The degree of education among the younger English prisoners is higher than 
among the old ones. When they read or write at all, they do both better than 
the others. Their minds are also generally more active and educable; they covet 
a better class of books, and more readily acquire general though superficial in- 
formation from them. It would appear as though the spirit of advancing intelli- 
gence in the age has touched even where it has not directly seized on particular 
individuals. I have never known a voluntary adult s hool so generally, and at 
the same time for the most part so profitably attended, as ours was at Long- 
ridge, till the formation of the establishment at Cascade, and the distribution 0 
the men holding tickets of leave into farms, unavoidably broke it up. * ar 
On the other hand, I am sorry to add, that these same young English prisoners, 
who are thus distinguished among us for superior education and educability, are 
not less remarkable for indifference to their religious duties and careless reception 
of religious instruction. In both partic ulars, it is curious to say that they not 
unfrequently even give offence to the older hands. Whatever the cause, the older 
prisoners, without being always the better men for it, are peculiarly accessible to 
religious exhortation and impression, and show much respect to religious ad- 
dresses. ‘They thus come readily to church; they listen with extreme attention to 
any sermon in the least suited’ to them; and they are frequently even deeply 
moved by one bearing on their individual cireumstances. * * * But, as@ 
class, the young English prisoners exhibit here appearances almost the reverse of 

They come unwillingly to church; they not unfrequently misconduct 
themselves there. I lave had occasion to sentence many to sit for different pe- 
riods on the front-benches, immediately in my own view; and several even have 
been brought before me by their better-minded companions, for arguing that 
religion was a hoax, supported by the better classes in order to control the lower. 





these. 


But both sceptics and devotees are equally unreclaimed. They 
want only opportunity to resume their old practices. The one 
set take to intellectual pursuits, as an amusement; the other to 
religious, because while indulging in a devotiunal feeling they 

| sooth themselves with the flattering hope that they have become 
better men. But in both, the real source of crime—the habitual 
prostration of the will, the more or less reluctant submission to 
habit—has not been reached. They lack vigour for self-denial 
| and steady industry ; they have no power to originate a new line 
of conduct for themselves; they will do as they are directed 
while prisoners, and as others do when liberated. “They will fol- 
low the example of their associates; and these, sifted and classi 
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ged as men are now-a-days by the police, must be criminals. To 
reclaim @ man, it is not enough that you render him intelligent 
and convince him of the folly of crime, or awaken his sense of 
religion and make him feel vaguely the evil of crime: his will 
re oes to be braced ; and that, it w ould almost appear, cannot 
be effected while he ie undergoing punishment. The following 
remark of Captain Maconochie bears on this point, and is per- 
haps still more striking than the one we have already quoted— 

Fie general, the men here die quietly and composedly; resigning themselves 

ith little apparent reluctance to their fate, and receiving and applying, even the 
S “of hem, to their own cases the consolations of religion, with little apparent 
ome Dosttetion. There are exceptions—men who die obdurate and impeni- 
doubt = — who show great uneasiness about their future prospects : but the 
tent, = bw rule; and it is, I think, to be lamented. A more painful death, in 
= war wicked men, would be salutary to survivors, and probably more 
- Saal to themselves. The circumstance proceeds, I think, from two causes: 
~ ee ties of a prisoner to life are not strong, and his habits of enterprise re- 

“Je him readily to any change; and secondly, the moral guilt of their several 
ya is little felt by the body at large. They have for such a length of time 
boked to them as their only source sof indulgence and subsistence, that they have 
almost ceased to consider the m as involving moral guilt at all. The degree in 
which I can trace this even in the minds of my best men is wonderful; and it 

ceads, in a great degree, from the sy stem of measuring sentences by time 
instead of conduct. Conduct has thus no prominent value attached to it in their 
every-day life, and misconduct no directly injurious effect ; while other cireum- 
stances also conspire. Men long kept without pe rsonal property have little sym- 

y with the moral reasoning which would protect property ; and where sub- 
misswveness is the only virtue directly rewarded, the others speedily lose value by 
comparison. . , 

Self-defence requires that those who are inaccessible to other 
motives be deterred from crime by the prospect of punishment. 
Humanity requires, that instead of killing or coercing our fellow 
beings like wild beasts when they are guilty, we should attempt 
to teach them better. Men like to save themselves trouble : the 
attempt has therefore been made to punish and teach delinquents 
at the same time and by the same process. But punishment only 
deters from crime: it awakens all the angry feelings of a thwarted 
will. Prolonged punishment renders this state of mind chronic, 
or superinduces hopelessness and entire prostration. These con- 
siderations would seem to suggest that the best punishments are 
those which are sharp but brief in their operation—which terrify 
without rendering the mind habitually savage or feeble. The 
process of reform, it would seem, must be begun after the punish- 
ment is over. But to this an insurmountable hinderance is inter- 
posed by the modern habit of viewing all who have once been 
convicted as a degraded caste, which precludes the return of the 
criminal into unconvicted society, and thrusts him back to asso- 
ciate exclusively with convicts like himself. 

We are stil] in the rudiments of penal legislation and corrective | 
discipline. To abolish death-punishment—if life-long bondage 
which kills the soul, or a life spent alternately in prisons and the 
pursuit of crime, are the only substitutes—would be little ad- | 
vance in the path of humanity. 

| 











OPENING OF THE ITALIAN OPERA, 

Hirnerto it has seldom been the policy in the management of this house 
to open it with any great attraction either of singers or compositions, but to | 
take some well-worn opera, and with that rub gently on till Easter, vow- 

ing and promising all the while for better things to come. This course has 
been entirely altered on the present occasion; and Mr. Lumley has released 
himself from the necessity of protesting his future intentions, by perform- 
ing at once the part of a spirited manager, and opening his house in full- 
blown choral magnificence. The sounds which greeted our ears on Satur- 
day were scarcely inferior in breadth and grandeur of combination to those 
which characterize the mid-season, when Grisi, Lablache, and Mario lend 
their potent aid to the general effect. ‘The music was new; and its unusual 
recommendation was, to have been brought here direct from Italy, without 
being tasted at Paris by the way; while the new singers, Madame Rita 
Borio and Signor Botelli, were in their several kinds far beyond the average 
merit of the introductions of a first night. 

Of Verdi, the representative of the musical genius of Young Italy, whose 
Ernani was now performed, we have had various opportunities of judging, 
which confirm us in certain impressions of the character of his talent. 
The first work which extended the reputation of this composer was the 
Nabucodinvsor, an opera magnificently represented at La Scala in 1842, 
when we had the good fortune to witness it. This production was said to 
exhibit a new pen in the lyric drama—which was in some respects true; 
and the characteristics that we then noticed appear as strongly marked 
in the later ope Loft Eraani. Both works are rendered striking by a peculiar 
magnificence in the choral combinations and concerted pieces; the voices 
of the principal singers are shown off in fine contrast with the chorus, or 
united with them in an ensemble of massive harmony; all which evinces a 
feeling for some of the most powerful effects of the lyric stage, and may be 
reasonably hailed as a welcome revival of classical and truthful traditions. 
But this is the extent of Verdi's talent. He is better calculated to create a cer- 
tain effect with an ass mbly of second-rate artists, than by the exhibition of 
first-rate powers single-handed, or in a duet or trio. His fault is to have 
little melody, and withal very little fancy, science, or ability in the display 
of the orchestra. He is not like ly to replace Bellini as the idol of the solo- 
singers, by affording them material for the display of their elegant vocali- 
zation—the cantilena of Verdi has not elegance enough for that: but in 
the grandiose stvle of his choruses and concerted pieces he is considerably 
like him, as well as in his system of writing for the orchestra; which is as 
thick, and as little effective, elegant, or various. The piquant resources of 
instrumentation are still appropriated by Rossini and Donizetti; whose 
brilliant and beautiful accompaniments divide the attention of the hearer 
between the stage and orchestra. 

Ernani is represented in four parts or acts; an extension of plan bor- 
rowed from Meyerbeer’s operas, which, in pieces of costume and pageantry 
Tather than of vital and truthful interest, contributes much to tedious- 
ness. Elvira (Madame Rita Borio) is on the eve of marriage with her old 
uncle, Gomez de Silva, (Fornasari.) She has, however, two other and 
more promising lovers,—one whom she favours herself, Ernani, (Moriani,) | 


| to be at the disposal of Gomez. 


| never takes place. 


| charcoal. 


and another who prosecutes his suit without particular encouragement, the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, (Botelli.) Ernani and the Emperor are old 
enemies; and the same affair brings them together at night in the 
apartment of the lady, when Gomez comes to the rescue. Er- 
nani subsequently places himself in the power of the old bride- 
groom, discloses the designs of the Emperor on the lady, and 
induces him to join in a scheme of revenge; after whica, his life is again 
The Emperor pardons both, and bestows 
the hand of Elvira on Ernani; who, not to sully his honour, kills himself. 
The design is to display the romantic honour, the adventurous love and 
generosity of Spanish chivalry: but, burdened with the conventions of the 
modern opera, the progress of the action is slow, and its effect artificial. 
We see more of armour, of gay colours, mantles, and mustachios, than of 
the movements of the human heart in passions that belong to all time and 
survive the outward shows of things. But of the artificial school the opera 
is a most favourable specimen. 

The heroine, Madame Rita Borio, is a fine woman, of unusual embon- 
point, and possesses a well-toned soprano voice, of considerable power and 
compass. Her happiest efforts were exhibited in an energetic performance 
of the concerted music; to which she imparted unusual power and effect. 
As an actress, she attempts nothing out of the ordinary routine of operatic 
heroines; nor does she as a singer depend upon any uncommon stock 
of fioriture. Her style, if somewhat confined, exhibits much that is 
judicious and musician-like. Botelli has a barytone of good quality; and 
would have done better on this first occasion to suppress his injudicious and 
ineffective roulades—above all, a cadence more than once repeated. Mo- 
riani’s tenor sounded beautifully—of the very finest quality: but it is plain 
that he must husband his resources, if he would avoid a flatness which 
threatens him by habitually trying his lungs at their full stretch. Even 
Fornasari had on this occasion less than usual of his harsh and uneven 
tone, and contributed good service to the ensemble, particularly to the 
sestet which occurs in the finale of the first act; a noble piece of harmony 
and effect, which does great credit to Verdi. The solo pieces generally 
want novelty of style; but they are helped off by the good voices and the 
never-failing address of Italian artists. 

The new ballet, Evline, ou la Dryade, is a fanciful spectacle, with some 
novel and beautiful scenic effects, shadowing forth by transparencies— 
though not in the most luminous manner—a few leading incidents of a 
mystical German legend, Eoline is a young lady with a double existence; 
half woman, half dryad. Her form, fairest of mortal mould, is animated 
by a sprite of vagrant habits: by day she is all that is correct, but at twi- 
light her erring spirit hies away to make a night of it in the woods— 
“ sporting her oak,” as college wags would say, and quafling mountain-dew 
out of acorn-cups with a bevy of wood-nymphs. In justice to the young 
lady’s character, however, it should be observed that she is not aware of 
these freaks of her other self; neither is her betrothed: yet her form, en- 
larged to portentous proportions, is seen by wood-cutters going to work, 
gliding homeward among the trees under the castle-wall in the gray of the 
morning. Whether Ler husband-elect would ever have missed his bride’s 
spirit during its nocturnal flittings, we are left to surmise; for the wedding 
There is a rival in the case: a gnome burns with leve 
for the demi-dryad; and, not content with popping in and out her chamber 
through the wall and floor, he pays personal court to her in a full-dress of 
fuliginous hue, and magnetizes her in a “ mazourka d’extase.” All will 
not do: Eoline refuses to fan the flame of his passion; and the gnome flares 
up in another way—he sets fire to the forest, and converts the trees to 
Thus burnt out from its ligneous lodging, the wood-born sprite 
ascends to the skies in an ethereal form, leaving its fleshly tenement lifeless. 

This final conflagration is a dazzling display of stage-pyrotechny, with- 
without the disagreeable accompaniments of sulphurous smoke and smell; 
the sparks, at once brilliant and innocuous, glitter as they fall like the 
golden shower in the lap of Danaé. This device is worthy of imitation in 
all cases of fiery catastrophes on the stage. It was seen by but a small pro- 
portion of the Saturday audience; the performances having been protracted, 
by various delays incidental to the production of two splendid novelties on 
the same evening, till more than an hour past midnight. But the most 
enchanting scene of all is the haunt of the Dryads; a grove of oaks, sud- 
denly revealing the beauteous sprites that tenant their trunks and people 
their boughs. This is one of the most felicitous representations of a poetical 
fiction on the stage: the waving arms of the Dryads seem incorporated 


| with the limbs of the trees, and the interlacing branches appear instinct 


with life. The scenery is by Mr. Charles Marshall; who has proved him- 
self a worthy successor of the Grieves. 

It were to be wished that the scene-painter could infuse some of his pie- 
turesque feeling into those who have the dressing and grouping of the 
corps de ballet: the torrents of white muslin that inundate the boards— 
‘in one weak, washy, everlasting flood "—should be tinted with rainbow 
dyes. The Dryads are all in white, with only a little sprig of green to de- 
note their sylvan origin. Surely, wood-nymphs are not so devoid of taste 
as to repudiate colours?—the perpetual contemplation of the changes of 
foliage, from greenest spring to golden autumn, would teach the instinctive 
delight in colour; to say nothing of their intimate acquaintance with the gay 
wild flowers. And why should they all wear the same livery? Even the 
lurid garments of the Gnomes might be varied to the extent of the hot 
colours: they might range from burning sulphur to smoke, nay, might in- 
clude blue, without ceasing to be flame-colour. We protest against this 
sumptuary law of uniformity: even sea-nymphs should not be confined to 
ooze frocks and coral head-dresses; and spirits of air ought to wear sky- 
blue at least, if they may not dip their mantles in the gorgeous hues of 
sunset. This would necessitate such an artistic grouping of the figurantes 
as would conduce to really-pictorial effects. The sole object that 
our stage-managers seem to have in arranging their groups is to cover as 
much space as possible: number and quantity are their elements; give 
them colours, and they would convert the stage into a bed of tulips, in- 
stead of culling the flowers of the ballet and arranging them in bonquets. 

But we are forgetting the dancers. Mademoiselle Lucile Grahn becomes 
the Dryad well: her figure is “tall and straight as a poplar tree,” and 
she stands on one foot as if planted in the ground. The feature of the 
dancing is the “Pas d’Extase”; in which Perrot’s damon intensity in- 
fluenced the pantomimic expression of his partner. M. Toussaint, the 
mortal suitor, is, like most lovers, somewhat insipid. Signor di Mattia has 
no part in Eoline; and the Viennese children are called home by their 
parents—very prudently. The stars of the ballet, Cerito, Carlotta Grisi 
and Taglioni, have yet to appear. 
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THE NELSON PISPATCHES. 
Tue second volume of this valuable work commences with January 1795, 
and closes in December 1797 ; when Admiral Nelson—having recovered 
the loss of his arm at Teneriffe, been invested with the order of the Bath 
by the hands of George the Third, and received for his services a pension 
of a thousand a year 
paratory, as it turned out, to fight the battle of the Nile. For nearly the 
whole of the time embraced in the volume, Nelson was actively employed 
in blockading Italian ports of which the French had got possession ; en- 
deavouring to stop the French coasting-trade along the Mediterranean ; 
and trying to assist our allies, the Austrians, till the battle of Montenotte 
drove them from the coast. The great engagement off Cape St. Vincent 
of course falls into the year 1797 ; but there is little upon it from the 
pen of Nelson. The account of the repulse at Teneriffe is very full; yet, 
somehow, it does not present that clear idea of the principles of the whole, 
which it really seems a hero cannot convey, at least when describing his 
own exploits. A few pages contain the correspondence of Nelson after 





his arrival in England in September, till his preparations for embarking | 
| we infer that alliances for active operations should be the exception, 
not the rule, 


hurry, are somewhat confused in the structure of their sentences; but | tinental powers have the most at stake; and if they will not adopt the 


in the following December. 
Occasionally, letters may be picked out, that, having been written in a 


| 
| 
| 


was preparing to embark in the Vanguard, pre- | 


advancing years, more responsible command, and growing reputation, | 


have given to the collection a greater force of style and decision of cha- 
racter than was visible in the former volume, without in the least de- 
tracting from their warmth and nature. Their transparency is indeed 
remarkable: it is visible at a glance that we not only have the entire 
views and thoughts of the man, but his feelings too. Some of his official 
letters, in. reply to charges of violating the neutrality of Genoa, must 
have startled “the pretty gentlemen” in the offices at home, by their 


plainness of speech; and they are of that “ unguarded” kind that few | 


men would have written even privately. Still, their evident truth, or 
rather the evident truth of the writer, (for we think the case might be 
stated better by stripping it of the commentaries) overcame even the 
diplomatists at the Foreign Office; and Lord Grenville distils a reply of 
satisfaction. In the discussion respecting the battle of St. Vincent, which 
originated with Sir William Parker, as to the proceedings of Sir William's 
own ship, Nelson appears to have been advised to waive controversy. 
But he does it awkwardly, and cannot refrain from one truth. 


“TO REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM PARKER. 
“19th August 1797. 


“ Dear Sir—I must acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th July; 
and after declaring that I know nothing of the Prine George till she was hailed 
from the forecastle of the San Nicolas, it is impossible I can enter into the sub- 


ject of your letter. 
“Tam, &e. Horatio NELSON.” 


It is this transparency that gives such value to the correspondence, 
not merely as a chronicle of the seaman and the officer, but of the man. 
As Nelson during eleven-twelfths of the period embraced in this volume 
was engaged on active service afloat, and constantly corresponding with 
his commanding officers, the diplomatists in the Mediterranean, or his 
naval friends, we have the fullest account of his actions, his plans, and 


his opinions upon men and things at home and abroad ; whilst with his | 


family and private friends he had no other means of communication than 
by letter. Hence, in his correspondence we have his autobiography as 
completely as it is possible to conceive an autobiography to be: for if it 
appears in an informal shape, it also wants the softening touches which 
time enables the artist to give, as well as the reflective suppressions of 
weakness or vanity that rise up in moments of irritation and disappoint- 
ment. In this point of view, enough, and more than enough, is given 
to show the hero’s simple tastes, domestic habits, family affections, and 
total disregard of pomp. It is, however, a matter for national regret 
that this correspondence is not so complete as it might have been. The 
letters intrusted to Clarke and M‘Arthur seem lost beyond recovery. 
Judging from the tenour of the Duke of Clarence’s replies, his late 
Majesty had some of a valuable character, which are not in existence, 
or not available. But it seems strange that persons having letters 
of this national hero should refuse the use of them for what may be 
considered a national undertaking. The worst sinner on this dog-in-the- 
manger principle is the liberal Lord Spencer. He seems to admit that he 
has letters, but says they would be of no use to Sir Harris Nicolas ; 
though the essence of this work is to publish every thing, no matter how 
trivial. The more valuable collection of the great Lord St. Vincent is 
unavailable, from causes which are not very clearly explained. Sir 
William Parker, the legal owner, says he has not the possession of 
them, nor has he read them ; and though he professes a desire to assist in 
the undertaking of Sir Harris, it seems very doubtful whether they are 
likely to be forthcoming. Mr. Tucker, the author of a Life of Earl St. 
Vincent, appears to have the holding of them; and when he was applied to, 
before the application to Sir William Parker, he gave a discouraging 
answer, in uncouth language— 
_ “Mr. Jedediah Tucker's reply, in October last, stated that he was unable to 
inform him [Sir Harris] of the address of any relative of Lord St. Vincent who 
may have letters from Lord Nelson, except Sir William Parker; ‘neither can Mr. 
Tucker place the letters he may possess from Lord Nelson in Sir Harris Nicholas’s 
hands, for Mr. Tucker does not think it advisable that Sir Harris Nicholas should 
gs them. Attention is given to the state in which the Letter from Lord 
t. Vincent appear, and should it be thought expedient to take any steps, the 
proper ones will be resorted to.’” 


| dle. 





; based upon another principle. 


ee 
Mr. Tucker may contemplate some use of the letters if he thinks of a new 
edition of the Memoirs of the Earl of St. Vincent such as we sup. 
gested in our notice of the book ; but he surely could have said so: a 
even if he does, their publication in the present work would not inter. 
fere with that intention, or injure it in any degree; for the merit of 
great works is not affected by such trifles, whatever mercenary book- 
makers may fancy. The real public obstacle in this case, however, is Sir 
William Parker ; for he is the responsible custodier. 

Besides the autobiographical and nautical attraction in the Nelson Dis. 
patches, many readers will find an interest of another kind in the day. 
by-day reports and speculations of Nelson on the latter period of the 
Revolutionary war, and the first appearance of Napoleon as a commander. 
It is curious to see in how matter-of-fact a way things are regarded close 
at hand. Montenotte now looks as the day-star of the imperial adyep. 
turer: he himself exultingly exclaimed upon it, “ Hannibal forced the 
Alps, and we have turned them”: yet, writing on the spot and within 
ear-shot of the guns, Nelson mentions it as an affair which he hoped 
would soon be retrieved ; and he seems constantly to have looked for acheck 
to Bonaparte throughout the campaign. His frequent passing remarks 
and instances of the neglectful manner in which Pitt carried on the 
war, or allowed his subordinates to neglect it, upon the plainest 
points, are good evidence of the Heaven-born Minister's capability ag q 
mere administrative war minister; whilst it also seems tolerably clear 
that he had no plan whatever, but changed his schemes bit by bit accord- 
ing to the last report. The facts and opinions respecting Continental 
alliances are even more valuable, because they contain a practical as well 
as an historical conclusion. Taking the evidence contained in the writings 
of three of our greatest commanders, Marlborough, Nelson, and Wellington, 


In all Continental wars, it stands to reason that the Con- 


measures necessary to defend their country, it is not our business to med- 
It is probably not saying too much of the wars of Queen Anne, that 
France would have given up at first what she gave up at last. Itis quite 
certain that the blood and treasure squandered by us upon the Continent 
in subsidizing Prussia, Austria, and Russia, and endeavouring to effect 
revolutions for the houses of Nassau and Bourbon, had not the slightest 
effect in forwarding those objects, in saving the countries from Revolu- 
tionary and Imperial devastation, or in contributing towards the downfall 
of Napoleon. That was brought about by the certain injury which the 
first great check was likely to entail upon his army through his principle 
of war, and the burning hatred which French oppression and French am- 
bition had excited throughout the Teutonic and Sclavonie nations,— 
things that would have happened had we never sent a man or a guinea to 
the Germanic and Northern Powers. The war of the Peninsula was 
The first and foremost object of Welling- 
ton was to keep the battle from our own doors. “ So long as we are in 
Portugal,” he argued, “the French can hardly conquer the Peninsula; 
and while that is the case, they will not be at leisure to attempt an in- 
vasion of England. It is as cheap, and much more agreeable, to make 
Portugal a battle-field, instead of waiting for it in Great Britain: in the 
mean time, we shall turn this essentially defensive into an offensive war 
on the first opportunity.” There was also this further difference: Por- 
tugal was as much a province as an ally ; by money and management, 
we, to a certain extent, disposed of the resources of the country accord- 
ing to our own judgment ; whilst even in Spain the fundamental base 0. 
our strategy was not so much Spanish codperation as Spanish diversion. 
The conclusions from these facts would seem to be, that one of three 
conditions ought to be found in a Continental alliance for joint opera- 
tions—1. To hold a defensible country to divert the war from home: 2. 
When from the character of the executive or any other circumstances we 
can exercise a considerable control over the allied power, (of course pay- 
ing for it,) or when our offensive operations may be carried on to a 
great extent independently of our allies: 3. When the feelings and 
passions are so roused as to impel nations and their rulers to a vigorous 
action and a definite end, as was the case in the two last campaigns 
against Napoleon ; and this frame of mind wili not be produced till after 
a hard experience. We saw in Malmesbury that the armies on the Rhine 
were rather inclined than otherwise to the cause of the French Revolu- 
tionists ; and nothing but the freedoms of the friends of “liberty, equa- 
lity, and fraternity,” would shake that opinion. The following are some 
of Nelson’s opinions on Continental alliances, with sketches of the 
Austrians in Italy. 
NELSON ON FOREIGNERS. 
The campaign of our allies, the Austrians and Piedmontese, is, I suppose, almost 
over;not that I am in the secret when it commenced. My situation with this army 
has convinced me, by ocular demonstration, of the futility of Continental alliances. 
The conduct of the Court of Vienna, whatever may be said by the House ot 
Commons to the contrary, is nothing but deception: I am certain, if it appears to 
that court to be their interest to make peace with France, it will be instantly done. 
What is Austria better than Prussia, or vice versa? In one respect, Prussia pet- 
haps may be better than Austria—the moment he got our money he finished the 
farce. Austria, I fear, may induce us to give her more; for to a certainty she will 
not carry on another campaign without more money. But it appears to me, that 
the continuance or cessation of the war depends entirely on the French nation 
themselves: it will now be seen whether they are willing to receive and join the 
Count d’Artois, and have Royalty, or, if they oppose him, that they are determined 
to be a Republic. If the first, at this moment of writing all must be nearly 
finished: if they destroy the emigrants landed at Charente, it is clear the French 
nation wish to be a Republic, and the best thing we can do is to make the best 
and quickest peace we can: the landing the emigrants is our last trial; and if that 
fail, we have done our utmost to place Louis upon the throne. To me, I own, all 
Frenchmen are alike: I despise them all. They are (even those who are fed by 
us) false and treacherous: even Louis XVIII. receives our money and will not 
follow our advice and keep up the dignity of the King of France at Verona. 
You will have heard of the Austrians being defeated on the coast of Genoa, and 
a part of the defeat attributed to a want of a sufficient naval force. However, on 
inquiry, things may turn out, I have still had the good fortune, individually, to 
meet with approbation from our Ministers and the Gonsle. Our Admirals will 
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“ . ~_ 
have, 1 believe, much to answer for in not giving me that force which I so re- | 


tedly called for, and for at last leaving me with Agamemnon alone. 
_ BRITISH GOVERNMENT, AUSTRIANS, AND FRENCH: 1795. 
I was put in a cleft stick: if I quitted where I was at anchor, the French would | 
pave landed in the rear of the Austrian army, and the total defeat of that army 
must have been the consequence : if I remained at anchor, the enemy's gun-boats 
in the general attack would harass the left wing of the Austrian army, Much 
' inst my inclination, I took the plan of laying quiet, instead of attacking their | 
oe heats: and most fortunate ix has been for the army I did so, for eight or ten 
thousand men made their escape by the road l po and among others, | 
General de Vins himself. The Austrians will make the most of a want of naval | 
force for all purposes. Admiral Hotham kept my squadron too small for its duty ; 
and the moment Sir Hyde took the command of the fleet he reduced it to nothing — 
nly one frigate and a brig; whereas I demanded two seventy-four gun-ships and 
: i Llowever, on ine | 


eight or ten frigates and sloops,to insure safety to the army. 
ury, which I trust and sincerely hope will take place on zy own account, it 
; urn out that the centre and right wing gave way, and that, although it | 


will tu - 2 
must have been very unpleasant to have a number of sgun-boats firing on them, | 
the left was the only part that was not de feated, but retreated in a body; whereas | 
the others fled. General de Vins, from ill health, as he say s, gave up the command | 
in the middle of the battle; and from that moment not a soldier stayed in his post; | 


and many thousands ran away who had never seen the enemy—some of them | 





thirty miles from the advanced posts. So muc h for my history. 

I tremble at your account of want of bread for our poor. Pray God send us 

ace. We have established the French Republic; which, but for us, I verily be- 
lieve, would never have been settled by such a volatile, changeable people. 1 hate 
a Frenchman. They are equally objec ts of my detestation, whether Royalist or 

ee <. ; , » S wlieve »h - ar rest. 
Republicans; in some point , L bel ev , the latter ure be t . 

I have had letters from my poor Lieutenants and Midshipmen, [taken on 
shore, ] telling me that few of the French soldiers are more than twenty-three or 
twenty-four years old; a great many do not exceed fourteen years, all without 
clothes: and my officers add, they are sure my barge’s crew would have beat a 
hundred of them, and that, had I seen them, I should not have thought, if the 
world had been covered with such ™ ople, that the vy could have beat the Austrian 
army. The oldest officers say they never heard of so complete a defeat, and 
certainly without any reason. 


Among the various family archives that have contributed to the value | 


of the present work, the Minto papers deserve mention, from the number 
and interest of the letters, written to Sir Gilbert Elliot, Viceroy of Cor- 
sica. The following contains some curious traits of Napoleon at Leg- 
horn: he certainly does look like a Sans-culotte with his head turned by 
success. 

« June 30th.—Giovanni Neri came on board at daylight, and Macevena (one of 
the people employed by Mr. Udney) with him. Last night, Buonaparte set off 
with al the cavalry. * * * The troops which are at Leghorn and on their 
march was 15,000 men; all but 3,000 are retiring: the first act of the French 
was to shut the gates. Buonaparte, on hi val at the Mole battery, told the 
officer commanding there to fire on the English; and on the officer saying he had 
no orders, he struck him on the breast, and called him a scoundrel. The first 
order was, that if any communication was held with the English shipping in the 
road, the people concerned would be shot; the next was, that every person who 
had or knew of any effects belonging to the English, and did not directly reveal 
the same, would suffer death. An order was given for every house to deliver up 






their arms; and afterwards they were searched by the French soldiers. All spare 


mattresses were taken for the French soldiers, who live in the great street and 
sleep there; and it is ordered to be lighted every night: not a shop is opened, nor 
a thing brought to market, but the French help themselves. * * It is also 
said that the Governor of Leghorn said, ‘I thought you came as friends, but I 
find you are enemies; and as that is the case, I wish to go to Florence.’ On this, 
Buonaparte called him a Neapolitan scoundrel, a maccaroni-eater, &c. &c.; and 
said, ‘I will send you to Florence’; which he did, as a prisoner.” 

But for Nelson’s transparency of character, and the fact that he was 
writing to his wife, the following might be held to betray vanity. 
HIMSELF. 





NELSON ON 
2d August 1796. 

Had all my actions, my dearest Fanny, been gazetted, not one fortnight would 
have passed during the whole war without a letter from me; one day or other I 
will have a long gazette to myself; I feel that such an opportunity will be given 
me. I cannot, if I am in the field for glory, be kept out of sight. Probably my 
services may be forgotten by the great by the time I get home; but my mind will 
not forget, nor cease to feel, a degree of consolation and of applause superior to 
undeserved rewards. Wherever there is anything to be done, 9 re Providence is 
sure to direct my steps. Credit must be given me in spite of envy. Even the 
French respect me: their Minister at Genoa, in answering a note of mine when 
returning some wearing apparel that had been taken, said, “ Your nation, Sir, 
and mine are made to show examples of generosity as well as of valour to all the 
people of the earth.” The following is a copy of the note I had sent him. 

I will also relate another anecdote, all vanity to myself, but you will partake of 
it. A person sent me a letter, and directed as follows, “ Horatio Nelson, Genoa.” 
On being asked how he could direct in such a manner, his answer, in a large 
party, was, “ Sir, there is but one Horatio Nelson in the world.” The letter cer- 
tainly came immediately. At Genoa, where I have stopped all their trade, I am 
beloved and respected both by the Senate and lower order. If any man is fearful 
of his vessel being stopped, he comes and asks me; if I give him a paper, or say 
“ Ail is right,” he is contented. I am known thronghout Italy; not a kingdom 
or state where my name will be forgotten. This is my gazette. 

REASONS FOR WAR. 

The Dey’s Lord of the Bedchamber, or some such great man, has been on 
board my ship: he was highly pleased with my entertainment of him, and de- 
clared he Bene supply us with bullocks of 600 pounds each for ten Spanish dol- 
lars. He was never tired of looking about him. 

I must relate an anecdote: I asked him why he would not make peace with 
the Genoese and Neapolitans, for they would pay the Dey? His answer was, “ If 
we make peace with every one, what is the Dey to do with his ships?” What a 
reason for carrying on a naval war!--but has our Minister a better one, for the 
present ? 





NELSON'S POLITICS. 
Agamemnon, Vado Bay, 6th November 1795. 

Dear Sir—I have just received your letter of the 29th September, and will be 
open and sincere in my declaration, that I will not attempt to come into Parlia- 
ment but in support of the real Whig interest—I mean the Portland interest; and 
I must know that those principles are truly acceptable to that party which you 
conceive would give me its support. 

Lady Berry has contributed several valuable letters, and much in- 
formation respecting Lady Nelson. The occasion of the following ex- 
plains itself; and exhibits the sportive humour of the Admiral. 

TO CAPTAIN BERRY, R.N., DR. FORSTER'S, NORWICH. 
Secret, except to Dr. Forster and Miss. 
8th December [1797]. 
My dear Sir—If you mean to marry, I would recommend your doing it 


| well, and you may expect to be called for every hour. 


speedily, or the to be Mrs. Berry will have very little of age company; for I am 

fi We shall probably be at 

sea before the Foudroyant is launched. Our ship is at Chatham, a seventy-four, 

and she will be choicely manned. This may not happen, but it stands so today. 
Ever yours most faithfully, Horatio NELSON. 

The following shows the industry with which Sir Harris Nicolas has 

ferreted out manuscripts, as well as the care with which they have been 


preserved. It is an interesting trait, from the certainty that it was done 


| in good feeling and good faith. 


THANKSGIVING IX ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. 
{This most interesting paper is taken from a fac-simile which was in the possession 
of the family of the Reverend Mr. Greville, then minister of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square.) 
* &th December 1797. 
* An officer desires to return thanks to Almighty Ged for his perfect recovery 
from a severe wound, and also for the many mercies bestowed upon him. 
* [For next Sunday. ]” 
SOLICITING A FAVOUR. 
To the Right Honourable the Lord Chancellor. 
; 141 Bond Street, 12th October 1797. 
My Lord—In addressing a letter to you, some persons may think me wrong, 
and that I ought to have chosen the interference of a friend; but feeling a con- 
| Viction that if what I have to ask is proper for your Lordship to grant, that I re- 
quire, on the present occasion, no interest but your own a of my endeavours 
to serve the state. I therefore enclose my request ;* which, if your Lordship has 
the goodness to comply with, will be a small provision for the youngest son of my 
venerable father, a a lasting obligation conferred upon 
| Your most obedient servant, Horatio NELSON. 
To give his youngest brother, the Reverend Suckling 


| 
Lord 


* Note by Sir Harris Nicolas 
Nelson, one of the livings held by his father, on his father’s resignation of it. 
Loughborough’s consent was conveyed in terms that did him honour. 

“ Sir —You have judged perfectly right in the mode of your application tome. Any 
interference would have much diminished the satisfaction 1 feel in acknowledging the 
perfect propriety of your request, and the just title your great services have gained to 
| every mark of attention which, in the exercise of a public duty, it is in my power to 

express, Yours, &c., Loucunoxoucn,”—Autograph, in the Nelson Papers 
SPECIMEN OF CLARKE AND M‘ARTHUR'S IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ville de Paris, 4th July 1797. 
My dear Admiral—I congratulate you most heartily on the events of last 
night. Every service you are engaged in adds fresh lustre to the British arms, 
| and to your character. (*) Exaiine strictly your prisoners, to discover if any of 
|} them are under the Convention of Trinidad or Lagos, and make the Spanish 
| officers clearly understand the object of your investigation. (+) 
| Most truly yours, J. Jervis. 
The unjustifiable manner in which Clarke and M‘Arthur have printed docu- 
ments, is strikingly shown by their copy of this letter, At the place marked (*) 
they have interpolated this paragraph—* The letter is characteristic of yonr 
| noble soul, and cannot be improved by the ablest pen in Euroy and at (+) they 
| have added, “ Johnson, First Lieutenant of the Emerald, is a man after your 
| own heart; put him in a way of taking a gun-boat, and I will answer he sue 
ceeds or loses his life in the att inpt. I think the barges and launches should 
| come to you tomorrow after the night has closed, and you will make your arrange- 
ments accordingly : perhaps it would be better to try to carry some more gun- 
boats, without the bomb-ketch. The Lieutenant who has the greatest merit in 
| taking a brig shall be made Captain of her immediately."—Neither of which 
passages is to be found in the original letter, now in the Nelson Papers. 
| The editing of the present volume exhibits the same care as was dis- 
| played in its predecessor, with perhaps more variety ; controversial matter 
| being introduced in the appendix, in reference to some remarks of James 
in his Naval History upon incidents of Nelson's career; and an account 
inserted in the text of the battle of St. Vincent, with the nautical dis- 
| cussion it gave rise to. Some additional letters, obtained since the pub- 
lication of the first edition of the first volume, are also printed in an ap- 
pendix, for the advantage of the original purchasers, as in the second 
edition they were inserted chronologically. The notes, we think too, are 
more extended by the introduction of illustrative matter, especially of 
those letters to which the text relates. Of this class there are some in- 
teresting epistles from Lady Nelson ; and some from William the Fourth, 
which exhibit the late King in a higher point of view than the common 
idea of him as a man of sense. So valuable are these in themselves, and 
so rich does the Nelson Papers appear to be, that we think it would be 
worth while to consider, whether all letters that directly relate to Nelson 
or have an intrinsic interest, might not be published in some way, either 
as an appendix or a supplement, if it might not be desirable to embody 
them in the text. Such letters as the following from Lady Nelson to her 
lord are as interesting as those of the hero himself. The boarding of 
the two Spaniards at the battle of St. Vincent’s is the wife’s theme. 

“T shall not be myself till I hear from you again. What can I attempt to say 
to you about Boarding? You have been most wonderfully protected: you have 
done desperate actions enough. Now may I—indeed I do—beg that you never 
Board again. Leave it for Captains. How rejoiced Jo. must have been to have 
seen you, although it was but an absence of two months. To-morrow is our wed- 
ding-day, when it gave me a dear husband, my child the best of fathers. I hope 
he will deserve all the blessings Providence has bestowed on him.” . « Sa 
come home this summer, or inthe autumn. — It is said a change in Administration 
would certainly have taken place, had not this wonderful and fortunate Victo 
taken place. Admiral Parker, it seems, had written, the Captain and Culloden 
bore the brunt of the Action. This instant have I received a letter from Lord 
Hood, telling me Sir Robert Calder was gone to Portsmouth. Thank you, 
my dearest husband, a thousand times, for your letter of February 22nd. God. 
bless and protect you, and my Jo.—crown all your endeavours with succ ess, and 
grant us a happy meeting. I can bear all my extreme good fortune. Your af- 
fectionate Wite, Frances H. Netson.”—Autograph, in the Nelson Papers. 

The fears for his safety which his exploits had excited, again show themselves 
in her Letter of the 20th of March:—* I sincerely hope, my dear husband, that 
all these wonderful and desperate actions—such as boarding ships—you will leave 
With the protection of a Supreme Being, you have acquired a cha- 
therefore, rest satisfied. 











to others. 
racter or name which all hands agree cannot be greater: 
What does Josiah say to all this? he is seasoned.”"—J/bid. 





ANDERSEN'S IMPROVISATORE. 


Hans CuristiAn ANDERSEN is a Danish celebrity, who seems to us 
to be rather characterized by poetical temperament than by poetical 
power, and to possess the superficial brilliancy and fluent rhetoric that 
belong to the “ gifted” improvisatore, rather than the sound judgment, 
deep thought, and regulated imagination, which distinguish the great 
genius. The struggles and difficulties of his youth have no doubt ope- 
rated unfavourably on the formation of his intellectual character, 
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His parents were in an abject state of poverty; but they seem to have 
had a feeling above their condition. Hans Christian was born in 1805, 
and educated at a charity-school. 
the widow and sister of Bunkeflod, a small Danish poet. 
was called upon to read, and the reputation of the deceased with his own 
family, determined the child’s destiny. 


His first occupation was reading to | 
The books he 


He composed a tragedy to begin 


with; which, together with a subsequent production in the comic | 


vein, exposed him to the ridicule of his companions and the censure of | 


his schoolmaster. His father having died, and his mother’s poverty in- 
Creasing, the boy was sent to a manufactory; where a beautiful voice 
and a facility of recitation excited the attention of the journeymen, and 
the other lads were forced to do his work while Master Hans sang 
Danish songs and recited seenes from plays. 
this; at all events, he got some sound drubbings ; ran home, and re- 
fused to go any more to the factory. At this time he was twelve years 
old: his mother thought of making him a tailor; the neighbours said he 
should become a player. Some of the higher families in his native city 
of Odensee so far patronized him as to have him to their houses for the 
sake of his singing and self-exhibition ; but his chief employment, for a 
year or two, was reading such books as he could get hold of, especially a 
prose translation of Shakspere, dressing puppets to act plays, and wan- 
dering in the woods. When the time came that he should be apprenticed 
to the tailor, he vehemently resisted ; and, after consultation with a for- 
tune-teller, his mother permitted him to start for Copenhagen, with his 
Savings, amounting to thirty shillings English, (how acquired, we cannot 
conjecture,) and a letter of introduction to a danseuse at the theatre 
royal, who was to act the part of patroness towards him. Andersen’s ap- 
pearance was not likely to conciliate the favour of the corps de ballet; the 
dancer knew nothing of the gentleman who had written to her; the 
boyish poet’s manners and discourse impressed her with the idea that he 
was insane. An attempt upon the manager was equally unsuccessful. 
His first objection, that the candidate was too thin, Andersen disposed ot 
by offering to get fatter—at the manager’s expense. The offended mo- 
narch of the players then delivered his ultimatwm—he “ was not in the 
habit of engaging any but people of education.” 

For some years after this, Andersen's life was that of a dependent and 
eleemosynary genius—“ toil, envy, want, the patron”; and the “ gaol” 
was only not added because nobody would trust him. His money was 
exhausted ; he could get no employment; he was tramping the streets 
disconsolately, when 

“ It occurred to him that nobody as yet had heard his fine voice. Full of this 
thought, he hastened to the house of Professor Siboni, the director of the Royal 
Conservatorium, where a large party was that day at dinner, among whom were 
Baggesen the poet, and the celebrated composer Professor Weyse. He knocked at 
the door, which was opened by a very lively young housemaid; and to her he re- 
lated quite openheartedly how forlorn and friendless he was, and how great was 
his desire to be engaged at the theatre; which the goodnatured young serving- 
woman immediately retailed again to the company; who became curious to see 
the little adventurer, as Baggesen called him. He was now ordered in, and was 
desired to sing before the company, and to declaim scenes from Holberg. Whilst 
he was so doing, he came to a passage which brought to his remembrance his own 
melancholy circumstances, and he burst into tears. The company applauded him. 

“*T prophesy,’ said Baggesen, ‘ that he will turn out something some day; 
only don’t become vain when the public applauds thee,’ said he to him.” 

Siboni undertook to teach him singing ; but before the rudiments were 
mastered his voice broke. The poet Guldbrog, finding the youth could 
“scarcely write a word correctly,” gave him instruction in Danish and 
German ; Weyse, Kuhlau, and others, furnished him some little assist- 
ance; Guldbrog engaged an actor to teach him declamation ; a Danish 
Vestris volunteered to make a dancer of him; and he was permitted to 
sing in the choruses and to take a part in the ballets, but no ostensible 
début was allowed. He scribbled some dramas which were not accepted ; 
and he was tossed about hither and thither, pretty much in rags, till he 
fell under the notice of the “ distinguished Conference-Councillor Col- 
lin,” who procured him what we should call a “ nomination” to a pub- 
lic school. The master, having no opinion of a youth of seventeen that 
had to be placed with boys of ten, ill-used him ; and Collin, having heard 
of the pedant’s harshness, placed his protégé under a private tutor. ‘ A 
year after this, in 1828, Andersen was academical citizen of Copenhagen.” 
Shortly afterwards, he published his first printed work : it was received 
with much applause; and he then commenced the career of a ready 
writer,—producing tours, poetry, dramas. Some years later, he was 
enabled to travel in Italy. On his return, he published the work before 
us, apparently his most successful production. Its subject is essentially 


his own career ; the scene being transferred from Denmark to Italy, and | 


the narrative altered with the design of giving it a more romantic in- 
terest and a little more of dignity than the original possessed. 

The plan is not badly contrived in this point of view, or for the exhi- 
bition of Italian character and scenery. Antonio, the improvisatore, hero, 
and autobiographer of the fiction, is represented as a young Roman of 
poor parents, whose widowed mother is accidentally killed by the ear- 
riage of a noble. The money he sends as an expiation is of no advantage 
to the boy, who is brought up by old peasants of the Campagna; which 
serves to introduce some pictures of that region. By an accident, for 
which novelists are never at a loss, Antonio saves the life of the noble by 
whose horses his mother had perished; is carried to Rome, put to the 
Jesuits’ school, petted when young for his extemporaneous verses, pa- 
tronized when grown up, and led through a variety of adventures, at 
Naples, Venice, and other places, all tending to introduce Italian scenery, 
or some incidents which had their counterpart in Andersen's own career. 
The theatrical part of the business is indicated in the episode of Annun- 
Ciata, a paragon of an actress, with whom Antonio is violently in love; 
but the lady being silent, besides kissing his rival when Antonio avows his 
passion, he wanders away, to fall into adventures; only meeting Annun- 
ciata again when she has lost her voice by illness, and is reduced to the 


last miséry—an actress retaining her skill and ambition, but devoid of 


the physical power to attract applause. The childishness which seems 
long to have stuck by Andersen, and possibly has not quite left him now, 


is shadowed in the attempts of Santa, a Neapolitan dame galante, to inc 
veigle the simple-minded religious pupil of the Jesuits into a liaison, The 
miseries of patronage are well enough pictured, in the description of his 
dependent life at Rome; where his patrons are supercilious, the gests 
indifferent, and all prone to carp and criticize. There are some other 
episodes, of a purely romantic kind ; one of them ending in the improvi- 
satore’s marriage to a lady of fortune. 

The character of this work is altogether exotie—in matter, style, tone, 
and moral views ; and we should think pretty much as exotic to Danes 


| as to Britons, unless in the last article. There is none of that indigenoyg 


Possibly he presumed upon | 








and primitive air which gave such character and attraction to the best 
Swedish novels of Frederika Bremer, opening up a new world of man- 
ners. On the contrary, the plan and the style seem both borrowed from 
the modern French school ; the faults and merits of which are each cons 
spicuous in The Improvisatore. It has their skilful selection and group- 
ing of subjects, their forceful and fluent rhetoric, their rapid suecege 
sion of character and incident, mixed with oceasional long-winded dee 
scriptions and discussions. On the other hand, it displays their grogg 
and palpable tricks of art, their scenes that end in nothing, their affecta. 
tion of sentiment, and of morals when a Frenchman is trying to seem 
pure. It is, however, a very clever and skilful book ; but indebted for 
its real attraction to the manner in which it shadows forth Andersen's 
own career, and to its florid descriptions of Italian life and land. 
scapes,—though these, sooth to say, have a very theatrical air, like the 
reflections of nature that scene-painting exhibits. Such is this picture, 
SUMMER IN THE CAMPAGNA. 

When the rainy season was over, the heavens showed for whole months their 
unchangeable blue. I then obtained leave to go out, but not too far, nor too neag 
to the river, because the soft ground might so easily fall in with me, said Dome. 
nica. Many buffaloes also grazed there, which were wild and dangerous; but, 
nevertheless, those had for me a peculiar and strange interest. The somethi 
dxmon-like in the look of the buffalo—the strange red fire which gleamed in itg 
eyeballs—awoke in me a feeling like that which drives the bird into the fangs of 
the snake. Their wild running, swifter than the speed of a horse, their mutual 
combats, where force meets with force, attracted my whole attention. I scrawled 
figures in the sand to represent what I had seen, and, to make this the more in- 
telligible, 1 sang it all in its own peculiar words to its own peculiar melody, to the 
great delight of old Domenica, who said that I was a wise child, and sang ag 
sweetly as the angels in heaven. 

The sun burnt hotter day by day; its beams were like a sea of fire which 
streamed over the Campagna. The stagnant water infected the air; we could 
only go out in the morning and evening: such heat as this 1 had not known in 
Rome upon the airy Monte Pincio, although I well remembered then the hot time 
when the beggars had prayed for a small coin, not for bread but for a glass of 
iced water. I thought in particular about the delicious green water-melons whieh 
lay one on another, divided in halves, and showed the purple-red flesh with the 
black seeds; my lips were doubly parched with thinking of these. The sun 
burned perpendicularly; my shadow seemed as if it would vanish under my feet. 
The buffaloes lay like dead masses upon the burnt-up grass, or, excited to mad- 
ness, flew, with the speed of arrows, round in great circles. Thus my soul con- 
ceived an idea of the travellers’ suffering in the burning deserts of Africa. 

During two months we lay there like a wreck in the world’s sea. Not a single 
living creature visited us. All business was done in the night, or else in the 
ear!y hours of morning; the unhealthy atmosphere and the scorching heat excited 
fever-fire in my blood; not a single drop of anything cold could be had for refresh- 
ment; every marsh was dried up; warm yellow water flowed sleepily in the bed 
of the Tiber; the juice of the melon was warm; even wine, although it lay hidden 
among stones and rubbish, tasted sour and half boiled; and not a cloud, not a 
single cloud, was to be seen on the horizon; day and night always the everlasting 
never-changing blue. Every evening and morning we prayed for rain, or else & 
fresh breeze; every evening and morning, Domenica looked to the mountains to 
see if no cloud raised itself; but night alone brought shade—the sultry shade of 
night; the sirocco alone blew through the hot atmosphere for two long long months. 

At the sun’s rise and setting alone was there a breath of fresh air; but a dul- 
ness, a death-like lethargy produced by the heat, and the frightful weariness 
which it oceasioned, oppressed my whole being. This and all kind of tormenting 
insects, which seemed destroyed by the heat, awoke at the first breath of air to 
redoubled life; they fell upon us in myriads with their poison-stings; the buffaloes 
often looked as if they were covered over with this buzzing swarm, which beset 
them as if they were carrion, until, tormented to madness, they betook themselves 
to the Tiber and rolled themselves in the yellow water. The Roman, who in 
hot summer days groans in the almost expiring streets, and crawls along by the 
house-sides, as if he would drink up the shadow which is cast down from the 
walls, has still no idea of the sufferings in the Campagna, where every breath 
which he draws is sulphurous, poisonous fire; where insects and crawling things, 
like demons, torment him who is condemned to live in this sea of flame. 

This is in another vein, but better, because drawn from a deeper im- 
pression. 

PATRONAGE. 

I was considered as an excellent young man of talent, out of whom something 
might be made; and, therefore, every one took upon himself my education. My 
dependence permitted it to those with whom I stood connected; my yood-natare 
permitted it to all the rest. Livingly and deeply did I feel the bitterness of my 
position, and yet I endured it. That was an education. 

Excellenza’ lamented over my want of the fundamental principles of 
knowledge: it mattered not how much soever I might read: it was not 
but the sweet honey, which was to serve for my trade, which I suck 
out of books. The friends of the house, as well as of my patrons, kept 
comparing me with the ideal in their own minds, and thus I could not do other 
than fall short. The mathematician said that I had too much imagination, a 
too little reflection: the pedant, that I had not sufficiently occupied myself with 
the Latin language. The politician always asked me, in the social circle, about 
the political news, in which I was not at home, and inguired, only to show my 
want of knowledge. A young nobleman, who only lived for his horse, lament 
over my small experience in horse-flesh, and united with others in a .Wiserere over 
me, because I had more interest in myself than in his horse. <A noble lady- 
friend of the house, who, on account of her rank and great self-suffic iency, 
gained the reputation of great wisdom and critical acumen, but who had actually 
very little of the sense she pretended to, requested that she might go through my 
poems, with reference to their beauty and structure; but she must have them 
ve out on loose papers. Habbas Dahdah considered me as a person whose 
talent had at one time promised great things, but which had now died out 
The first dancer in the city despised me because I could not make a figure in the 
ball-room; the grammarian, because I made use of a full stop where he placed & 
semicolon; and Francesca said, that I was quite spoiled, because people made $0 
much of me; and for that reason she must be severe, and give me the benefit of 
her instruction. Every one cast his poison-drop upon my heart: I felt that it 
must either bleed or become callous. 

—_—_—_—_——___-—_——_ 
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A HOT*WATER CURE. 

Tue author of this lively book appears to be a middle-aged naval or 
mili man, who for want of a change had got out of sorts. He tried 
several medical advisers: they all differed in their prescriptions, but 
(we say it aside) seemed to think there was little the matter with 
him. His last effort was a visit to an old friend in the country—pro- 
bably some surgeon retired from the service ; whose table must have 
undone the effects of his laboratory. The treatment, however, agreed 
with our invalid the best of any: but still he was not the thing ; 80 | 
medico suggested change of air; and the patient decided upon drinking 
the German waters, or at least some of them. 


so his 


In pursuance of this resolve, he started for Aix-la-Chapelle ; steaming | 


to Antwerp,—a route which he strongly recommends in preference to 
that by Ostend, on account of better boats, better landing, and better 
inns, unless the traveller wish to see the old towns of Bruges, Ghent, and 
Mechlin. From Antwerp he proceeded by railway to Brussels, and visited 
the field of Waterloo ; upon which he makes out an interesting account, 


by description, criticism, and anecdotes of the Duke warranted authentic, | 


h one or two are not quite fresh. A train, but none of the fastest, 
conveyed the traveller from Brussels to Aix ; where he fixed his head- 
quarters, till the physician recommended a change of baths: then he 
made a trip to Wiesbaden, and several other spas; but finally finished 
his “ cure” at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The route and the places visited are old, and limited in point of num- 
ber. Most books on German spas describe more waters, and are more 
fall of specific information, perhaps gathered from guide-books, and the 
«blue books ” of the German spas. Nevertheless, A Hot-Water Cure 
js among the best of the volumes that have appeared on this fashionable 
theme. Its very limitation is in its favour. It is all the result of actual 
experience ; and too much is not attempted, either in fact or description. 
Anybody who can manage the voyage may get to Aix-la-Chapelle with- 
out more inconvenience than moving about the vicinity of London; and, 
for ought that appears, those venerable waters ave quite as good as most 
of the new ones, and the town very much better. Of course we speak 
of a general unhinging which requires change: particular diseases require 
particular advice, and the patient will go where he is sent. 


For any of the spas within easy range of Aix, the Hot-Water Cure 


will furnish an agreeable enough guide, without its stiffhess and formality. 
But its merit lies in its manner. It is in reality, though not in form, a 
series of sketches by the way, done by a man of good common sense, 


which has been rendered keen and volerant by experience, and with a | 


native liveliness and pleasantry of mind that years have rather ripened 
than subdued. No doubt, with this is mingled some of that freedom 
which, as youth passes off, in men of the world approaches the openness 
of physical philosophy without its necessity. Except, however, the 


trait of “foreign manners” at page 57, which had better have been | 


omitted, a sort of conventional indelicacy, or after-dinner freedom, such 
as arises from plainly deseribing gross behaviour, is the head and front 
of the offending. Take for example one of the worst. 

FOREIGN AT TABLE, 

It is amusing to watch the conventionalities of different people at our dinner- 
table. One day, a Frenchman, picking his teeth with his fork, gently reproved a 
or gery for noisily and offensively collecting his saliva and dropping it on 
the floor. “J’en conviens,” said the other, good-humouredly, “but I really was 
obliged: it was either that or swallow it.” 
+ sl of peas to the mouth on the point of 

combing his head at table, completing his toilet with a small mirror, with which 
he examines the state of his back-teeth. 
man, and looks contemptuously upon the holyday clothiers of Verviers who come 
to spend their Sunday ion will not only spit and do worse, but help himself to 
strawberries with his well-worn toothpick. A German sits at breakfast with his 
wife with his hat on, though out of doors he can hardly keep it on his head for 
bowing. Yesterday, a gentleman helping a lady to champagne, saw something 
in the wine, and dipped his finger into the glass to remove it; then filled up the 
lass, and politely presented it. On all sides you see the old principle of “fingers 
Fefore forks ” amply carried out in these days. 
Beaute ath, ee gg that napkins are liberally supplied, scrupulously 
ir Hngers afterwards, 
ging her cullets off the dish by the bone. 1 believe I am the only person who 
gets the knife and fork changed at every change of plate; but this affectation I 
mean to discontinue. The practice is, after carefully wiping and polishing the 
ite with a piece of bread, and swallowing it, to take another piece and wipe the 

nife and ik: this, at any rate, is better than having them polished up by a 
common towel, which must happen if every one sent them away with their plates. 
Iam sorry to observe that our guests of all countries lose all sense of restraint 
and decorum when there is a chance of a favourite dish escaping them. Waiters 
= then ne peers | called to; seized if possible, but wearing no coat-tails, this is 

easy; and quietly but deeply cursed if they miss an expectant. After a man 
has well heaped his own aan? have known him turn o a neighbour with an 

En voulez-vous, Monsieur?” I was much amused one day with a fat plethori 

who came in late and sat next tome. The bouillie was going round, but 
had passed him while eating his soup. However, as soon as he could get his 
plate changed, he helped himself to cauliflower, and looked out sharp for the meat ; 
Which came not, and was rapidly vanishing, my neighbour on the other side 
having just cleared one dish at his second helping. Unluckily, two waiters in 
Succession, not noticing that he was already provided, handed him vegetables 
again; when he started up, and in a state of great excitement, shouted “ Fleish, 
— inating the sentence with what I should consider, from the tone and 
er, to be the heartiest curses I ever heard in my life. . ° 
They may call our countrymen rude and bearish—and there are some curious 
umens go abroad—but I am satisfied no person from Wapping or St. Benet 
erehog would do these things. Nay, I am equally sure that, for genuine, real 
politeness, that does the civil thing without any flourishing, they are not to be 
Matched abroad. It is much to be wished that they could get rid of their cold 
= apparently sulky manner: these I dislike, because we hate our own faults in 
ers. 


MANNERS 


A Belgian, who regards with disgust 





There area good many more sketches of manners, not displaying con- 
uct 80 gross as this, but touched with . 
things, though always pleasant-tempered even in the satire. Our other 
Specumen of the Hot-Water Cure will relate to more practical matter. 
THE PRUSSIAN TROOPS. 
Tn going to take my morning dose, I saw a Prussian regiment in close column 
Opposite the Theatre. The sight of troops under arms is always an irresistible 


a knife, has no seruple in | 


An Italian, who affects the fine gentle- 


Some of the ladies pick their | 


Even the pretty young lady will persist in drag- | 


an equal leaning to British ideas of 


| attraction to me, and I went to make my small criticism on their appearance, 
The men are all young, of course; as the serving army of Prussia must be re- 
cruited as it is with men from eighteen to twenty-five; who, after three years’ 
service, are dismissed tothe army of reserve; which last are assembled once a year 
fora month. Lumpish, awkward, round-shouldered, ill set-up youths they are; 
and if I had not seen the Belgians, I should have pronounced them the most 
slovenly troops I ever encountered. 1 have not seen the Pope’s Guards, certainly, 
but most of the other troops of Europe I am acquainted with. By the w 
slovenly, I make no allusion to their dress or general turn-out; the character of 
the first is excellent, though ill-made, and they are clean on parade; but their 
slovenliness in moving, whether on sentry or in the ranks, is unpardonable. I am 
quite satistied that a good English adjutant (and I have my eye upon one) would, 
from so many rustics fresh from the plough-tail, turn out in six weeks a better 
drilled, better set-up, and, in every respect, a more military and efficient body of 
men than any regiment I have ever yet seen in this country. Having made up 


my mind on this point, and heard a pretty tune on the band, { was about to depart 
to my douche, when the troops commenced moving off in sections from the right 
of companies. Knowing how difficult it is in our own two-deep formation, to 
keep the distances on a line of march in a column of small sections, I was curious 
to Sean the way in which they managed it in the cumbrous and absurd forma- 
tion of three-deep: so, falling in among the crowd of small boys, young nursery- 
maids, and town blackguards that usually accompany a band, I proceeded with 
the column through the Port St. Adelber, to the road leading by the cemetery; 
before coming to which they halted. In the short space of half a mile their 
column had stretched to at least three times its properdistance. Here they halted 
and formed two deep,—a complicated movement, effected by extracting one rank 
and forming more divisions. o- thence they marched in an open column of 
subdivision, but as loosely as before. There is only one way of moving along a 
road with ease to the soldier, and without losing distance—our own four-deep 
formation. How the Continental Powers can persist in the three-deep formation, 
is wonderful. I will defy a man of the rear-rank to fire with effect, with two 
; ranks in marching order before him, unless the enemy are posted on a hill: he 
must fire over their heads; to say nothing of the steadiness of the front men being 
considerably disturbed by the discharge of firelocks, the muzzles of which barely 
| clear their ears. The stuff these regiments are composed of is good: the men are 
from the Polish frontier, and are fresh-coloured and healthy. Their dress is good; 
a plain blue jacket with red facings and white cross-belts, and made loose and 
easy. There is no padding, as was formerly the custom in this army. They have 
a good, sensible, becoming cap, like ours before the Albert improvement. Thei 
firelocks seem efficient and well finished, and are detonators. They wear swords, 
which are of questionable use. The officers appear on parade in a strange 7 
of costume; some in surtouts, some in coatees, some in great-coats; but all well- 


made. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From March 7th to March \3th. 
Books. 
Revelations of Spain in 1845, By an English Resident. In two volumes. 
Impressions of Australia Felix, during four years’ residence in that 
Colony; Notes of a Voyage Round the World; Australian Poems, &c. 
By Richard Howitt. 


The Royal Phraseological English-French, French-English Dictionary. 
By J. Ch. Tarver, French Master, Eton, and late French Master of 
H. R. H. Prince George of Cambridge. English-French Part. 
[ This is the first half of a Freuch Dictionary, that, as its title imports, gives not 
merely the various signitications of words, but renders whole phrases in one lan- 
| guage by corresponding idiomatic sentences in the other: in short, it is a die- 
| tionary of equivalent terms—an interpreting lexicon, teaching how to use as well 
as to understand the French language. For instance: if you wish to render into 
correct French a particular sense of the word “ about,” on referring to this dic- 
tionary there will be found a great many English sentences in which this word is 
used in different senses; these are arranged under several heads, and against each 
is put a corresponding sentence conveying the same meaning in French. So with 
the verbs: the various significations of “ bring,” “ come,” “ go,” &c. according 
as they are combined with the prepositions, about, forward, Jorth, in, off, on, 
out, through, &c., ave rendered by corresponding phrases in French. The 
participle present, when used adjectively or substantively, is also translated 
as a separate word, Idiomatic turns of expression, and proverbial e ithets, 
are also parallelled by some analogous figure of speech; though the at- 
tempt is not always successful, and is sometimes carried too far. For example, 
* hoity-toity” is not convertible to “allons donc.” Nor would “ hobbledehoy” be 
properly used in English parlance where “ adolescent” would be in French. The 
meaning of “ Hobson's choice” is « learly enough rendered by the plurase “ cesta 
laisser ou 4 prendre”; and in such cases all that should be attempted is to ex- 
plain the meaning—it is not necessary, were it possible, to pair off such /agons da 
parler, We allude to these particulars, however, not in an exceptional point of 
view, but to illustrate the extent to which the compiler has carried his difficult 
task. 

M. Tarver has aimed at producing “such a work as would enable an English - 
man to translate his own language into grammatical, idiomatical, written, and 
colloquial French”; and enable the Frenchman to do the same in English. To 
| say that, so far as the thing is possible, it is done, would be more than we can 
| pretend to do from a hasty glance at one part of the work: but this, we believe, 

is the only attempt of the kind that has been made; and M. Tarver has spared no 
pains to make it complete. He has collated the best dictionaries both of English 
and French lexicographers; and brought to his task a long experience of the 
wants of pupils, and a pretty intimate knowledge of the English language as well 
as his own. This laborious work has grown under the author's hands: the plan 
of his Dictionnaire des Verbes was extended and applied to all the other parts of 
speech, until in the present encyclopedia of French and English phraseology it 
has become grammar, dictionary, and dialogue-book, in one. Its utility to the 
learners of both tongues will be very great; and the linguist will find it serviceable 
The typography is beautifully clear. } 
Suncte Vigilie; or Devout Musings on the Heavens, in Verse. By the 
Reverend C, D. Strong, M.A., Curate of Brampton Abbotts, Hereford 
shire, &e. 

[ The solar and stellar systems are the subject of Sancte Vigilie; which consists 
of six cantos, in an irregular stanza of Spenserian sound, containing ten lines 
instead of nine. Of these cantos, the first has the solar system for its theme; 
the second, the sun's path on the ecliptic; the Northern and Southern constella- 
tions are the subjects of the three next; and the last contains a vision, in which 
some of the planets and some of the virtues inculcate, conjointly with the poet, 

various religious and moral doctrines. 

The objection to Mr. Strong’s plan is, that it is neither scientific nor poetical. 
The wonders of astronomy may be told in verse; or they may perhaps be pre- 
sented in a species of allegory, where the different systems or constellations might 
be represented in the guise of their controlling spirits. But Mr. Strong’s Sancta 
Vigilie seems constructed to exhibit a not very definite view which he has 
formed of the impropriety of the Pagan appellations, (Scorpio, for instance) as 
| well as of the theological conclusions that may be drawn from astronomy. Hence 
| there seems a want of tangible purpose in his plan, which takes no hold of the 
| mind; and his verse, though scholarly in its character, regular in its flow, and 
| possessed of the full-resounding line, is somewhat deficient in native vis. ] 





for reference. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Richard Savage; a Romance of Real Life. By Charles Whitehead, Author 
of “ The Solitary.” 

This new edition of Mr. Whitehead’s clever application of the biography of 

vage to the purposes of fiction is included in a single handy volume of Mr. 
Bentley's “ Standard Novels.” The only new literary feature is the Preface; in 
which the author, somewhat angrily, defends the claim of Savage's maternity 
and paternity, against the objection of some reviewers, founded upon the doubts of 
Boswell and the bold denial of Galt. The whole argument we need not enter into; 
but the following particulars are curious both in themselves and asa picture of 
manners. They are | eae to show the error that Boswell fell into, in searching 
the register of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, for the name of the poet's alleged father - 
vers. By his “ own name,” Johnson seems to have meant his Christian name. 

“ It is nothing to the discredit of Boswell’s vigilance that he could not do so. Igno- 
rant of the following circumstances, it was labour in vain to turn over the parish 
register. 

“From ‘ The Earl of Macclesficld’s Case,’ then, which in 1697-8 was presented to 
the Lords in order to procure an act of divorce, it appears that Anne Countess of 
Macclesfield, under the name of Madam Smith, was delivered of a male child in Fox 
Court, near Brook Street, Holborn, by Mrs. Wright, a midwife, on Saturday 16th 
January 1696-7, at six in the morning; who was baptised on the Monday following, and 
registered by the name of Kichard, the son of John Smith; that the child was christ- 
ened on Monday 18th January, in Fox Court, and from the privacy was supposed to 
be illegitimate. It also appears, that during her confinement the lady wore a mask. 
Conformable to this statement is the entry in the register of St. Andrew's, Holborn ; 
which is as follows, and which unquestionably records the baptism of Richard 








Savage, to whom Lord Rivers gave his own Christian name, prefixed to the assumed | 





surname of his mother. ‘ January, 1696-7, Richard 
in Fox Court, in Gray’s Inn Lane, baptised the 18th. 
“ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation”: 
mined and Exposed. By S. R. Bosanquet, Esq. 

Ea publication has all the air of a review of The Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation, published in the guise of a book. Yet it is not a good re- 
view either; for those who have no knowledge of the Vestiges will be left in 
ignorance by Mr. Bosanquet. Nor does he do much in forwarding his own es- 
pecial object; which is to uphold the Mosaic account of the creation, against any 
science which may seem to oppose it. We are far from sure, either, but that he 
is attaching too much 4 roe to the book reviewed ; not for its hterary merit, 
ich is unquestionable, but as a philosophical argument. From the very nature 

, the Vestiges can only be considered as an ingenious speculation; but 
Mr. Bosanquet treats it as if it were a system and its author setting up for a 
Newton. ‘The praise of reading, however, cannot be denied to Mr. Bosanquet: he 


son of John Smith and Mary, 















its Argument E-va- | 


rseveringly tracks all the variations of the text in the three editions of the | 


"estiges. | 


he English Cathedral Service; its Glory, its Decline, and its Designed | 


Extinction. 
[At the present time, when so much is said and done towards restoring the 
ancient architecture and ceremonial forms of the English Church, the preserva- 
tion of its cathedral music, and the renovation of the “bare, ruined choirs,” are 
eager especially worthy of consideration. To avert, if possible, the impending 
fate of those well-springs of sacred harmony the cathedral choirs—by showing 
wherein the threatened danger consists, and contrasting the past and present 
state of church music in England—is the purpose of this strong but true state- 
ment of the case. It is a reprint of two able articles that lately appeared in 
the British and Foreign Review; and their scope is similar to that of papers on 
the subject which have appeared from time to time in the Spectator. The 
writer aims neither to cathedralize the ordinary church service nor to in- 
troduce the music of the Popish mass into our cathedrals: he simply con- 
tends for a restoration of the choirs to their original efficiency, so as to enable the 
chants and anthems of Tallis, Purcell, Gibbons, Blow, Croft, Boyce; and other 
English composers of church music, unrivalled in their line, to be properly per- 


form: 











ed. 
The World of London. <A new series. By John Fisher Murray. In two 

vo'um s. 

A republication of a series of papers that have appeared in Bentley's Miscel- 

ny; indicating, in the smart exaggerated manner of a shrewd and dashing 
magaziner, the most telling points and striking characteristics of London lite. 
The external appearance of the Metropolis and its inhabitants—the distinguish- 
ing features of the different classes of people and the places they frequent—the 
shops, taverns, and suburban haunts—the Courts of Law and Parliament—are 
sketched in a broad, free, caricature style. The aim of the writer is rather to 
amuse than inform,—though there are some useful hints for the provincial ad- 
venturer, in a chapter headed “ How to get on in London”: hence his selection 
and treatment of salient points is influenced more by the desire to be effective 
than the determination to be true. The result is an odd admixture of the literal 





and the grotesque—of the real and the fictitious; which would puzzle a stranger, | 


and give rise to the most extraordinary misconceptions. The outer and inner 


aspects of the “world of London” are so intermingled too, that the interpreta- 


tion of its signs and wonders is almost as inexplicable as they are in themselves: 


and this is principally owing to the allusive mode of description employed, whieh | 


presupposes a knowledge of the existence depicted. 
sketch of Cocknies and Cockneydom, both for those who are and those who are 
not acquainted with London life. ] 

The Young Ladies’ Reader; or ¥-xtracts from Modern Authors, oingiet 
for educational and family use. With Observations on Reading Aloud, as 
connected with social improvement, and remarks prefixed to the divisions 
of the work. By Mrs. Ellis, Author of “The Women of England,” &c. 

Nee feature of this elegant selection is a classification of subjects under various 
eads,—as narrative and descriptive, pass 

forth. In a general introduction, Mrs. Ellis dwells upon the family import- 

ance of good reading aloud, as a means of instruction and of cultivating the 
domestic affections, whilst as a general amusement it certainly, she says, equals 
music. With her recommendatory remarks are blended some directions for ac- 








It is, however, an amusing | 


’s illustrative of principles, and so | 


quiring the art of reading, but rather critical than didactic; for the elements of | 


reading or elocution cannot be taught by precept. 
. 


Hints of a more specific kind | 


are prefixed to each class of selections, indicating the spirit of the particular style | 


of reading required to do justice to the theme. The subjects selected are from 
modern authors; Burke and Mrs. Barbauld being the oldest. The selection con- 
tains both poetry and prose, but the prose greatly predominates. ] 
Willy's Grammar; interspersed with stories. For the use of children. By 
Mrs. Marcet, Author of “ Conversations on Chemistry,” &c. 
{This useful little book is substantially the same as Mary's Grammar, but 





adapted to boys instead of girls; which has not only involved changes of person, | 


but of illustrations more fitted for little lords of the creation. The principle of 
the book is that on which we believe all successful teaching must rest—impres- 
sion by reiterated exposition without apparent repetition. 
of dramatic dialogue; which enables the subjects to be varied with less appear- 
ance of effort. ] 

Home Sermons; each six minutes long, designed especially for the use of 
families at_ morning and evening devotion. By the Reverend Alfred 
Williams, M.A., Alternate Morning Preacher at Berkeley and Quebec 
Chapels, &c. 

[ These sermons are chiefly designed for the use of those families who have daily 
worship; where, from their brevity and practical aim, they are likely to be found 
useful. The “six minutes” of the titlepage will partly depend upon the reader; 
but few of the discourses really exceed six pages, allowing for head and tail white 


paper. ] 


The mode is the form | 


| Saturday ; 


An Introduction to Heraldry. By Hugh Clark. The fourteenth edition, 
_ improved and enlarged. The seventy-first year of publication. . 
{“ Who lasts a century can have no flaw”; and surely, in these ephemeral ti 


, “ . } . mes, 
we may compound for seventy years, especially when coupled with fourteen edj- 
tions. Criticism in such a case is clearly limited to externals; which are here of 
the neatest kind, in type, illustrations, and binding. Additions have also bee 
made by a cunning hand; not upon the science of heraldry, which we take it i 
fixed, but upon practical matters, such as new Orders and new Honours. ] as 

The Works of Edmund Spenser: with Observations on his Life and 
Writings. A new edition. Complete in one volume. 

{ A handsome edition in a single volume, including the prose “ View of the State 

of Ireland,” and all the poetry. It ranges with the single-volume editions of 

Byron, Scott, and other fashionable writers, at about half the price. ] 

The Seasons. From the German of Fouqué. Winter: Sintram. 
Edwin the Fair; an Historical Drama. And Jsaac Comnenus; a Play. 
By Henry Taylor, Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.” Second edition,“ 
The Blind Wife; or the Student of Bonn. A Tragic Romance, By 
Thomas Powell. Second edition, revised. . 
SERIALS. 
British Manufactures—Metals. By George 
Volume.) 
[A succinct and popular account of the various processes of manufacturing me- 
tals, from the smelting of the ore to the fashioning of the various articles into 
which it is made; compiled from various sources, and illustrated with cuts. Jt 
is not confined to iron, tin, copper, lead, and other metals found in the mines of 
this country, but includes also gold, silver, &c., and the processes of electro- 
plating. ] 
The Progress of Music on the Continent of Europe, from the earliest ages 
to the present time: a popular sketch. (New Library of Useful Know- 
ledge.) 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orFice, March 14.—5th Dragoon Guards—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. IH. D. Campbell, 
from half-pay Unattached, to be Major, vice F. Westenra, who exchanges ; Capt. J, 
W. King to be Major, by purchase, vice Campbell, who retires; Lieut. J. Conolly to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice King; Cornet Sir W. H. Don, Bart. to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Conolly; C. P. Johnson, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Sir W. Don, 
12th Foot —H. H. Poitier, Gent. ‘o be Ensign, by purchase, vice Viscount Malden, ap- 
pointed to the Rifle Brigade, 22d Foot-—To be Lieuts. without purchase —Lieut, R. W, 
Woods, from 3d Foot, vice M‘Murdo, promoted; Licut. T. G. Souter, from 3d Foot, 
vice Colleton,appointed to 77th Foot, 5lst Foot— Licut. and Adjt. C. T. Bentley, from 
the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Adjt. and Lieut. vice Birch, deceased. 86th Foot 

Staff-Surg. of the Second Class A. Thom, to be Surg. vice Smith, who exchanges, 

tifle Brigade. -Ensign A. De Vere Viscount Malden, from 12th Foot, to be Sec. Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Standish, who retires. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. G. R. Dartne}!, from the Ist Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the First 
Class ; Surg. A. Smith, M.D. from 86th Foot, to be Statl-Surg. of the Sec. Class, vice 
Thom, who exchanges. 

Unattached--Brevet-Col. W. Staveley, (Deputy Quartermaster-Gen. at the Mauri- 
tius,) from Major half-pay Unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase. 

Memorandum.—The Christian names of Captain Coll, of the 18th Foot, are George 
Frederick Stevenson. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 

Tuesday, March \1. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hutchinson and Binney, Bradford, Yorkshire, sharebrokers—Woollright and Co. 
Liverpool, silk-mercers—Hilless and Co. Bourn, tailors —James and Richmond, Swan- 
sea, lincudrapers—— Pitcher and 3, Surrey Canal Bank, Old Kent Road, tar-refiners 

Allen and Long, Manchester, coach-proprictors—Cuthbert and Bailey, Ipswich, 
brewers— Roberts and Lawrence, boarding-school-keepers — Dunk and Baker, Brighton, 
millers—-Ouston and Sens, Kingston-upon-Hull, wine-merchants ; as far as regards J. 
S. Ouston—Faulkner and Co, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, spinners— Bailey and Co. 
solton, cotton-spinners; as far as regards T. Kitts—Marshall and Co. Sheffield, edge- 
tool-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Mitchell-.J. and R. Morley, Wood Street, 
hosiers ; as far as regards J. Morley senior and R. Morley—Hooper and Co. Leaden- 
hall Market, tanners; as far as regards M. Hooper—Cross and Barritt, Bury, Lanca- 
Smith and Co. Spital Works, near Chesterfield, machine-builders ; as 
and J. Sayer-- Higgins and Sons, Salford, machine 
is— Rudkin and Hemmings, Paddington Street— We) 
Dicksons and Laings, Wilton Mill, near Hawick, 
Clarke and Co. Glasgow, merchants— 











shire, chemists 

far as regards F. Hur 

far as regards W. Hig 

Righy, Chancery Lane, attornies 

manufacturers ; as far as regards J. R. Laing 

Tannahill and Co, Trinidad, merchants. 
BANKRUPTS. 

GREEN, ALBERT, Brighton, apothecary, to surrender March 25, Apvil 22 : solicitors, 
Messrs. Freeman and Co, Coleman Street ; Messrs. Freeman and Cornford, Brighton ; 
official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry, 

Gauirritus, THOMAS, Llandugwydd, Cardiganshire, auctioneer, March 18, April 15: 
solicitor, Mr. Smith, Cardigan ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Harpisty, WILLIAM, d, whitesmith, March 26, April 15 : solicitors, Mr- 
Fiddey, Temple ; Mr. Brown, Waketield ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Hotprortu, DAvuD, Stratford, grocer, March 19, April 23: solicitor, Mr. Wright, 
Cook’s Court, Carey Street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Knorr, ALFrep, Brighton, out of business, March 20, April 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Soles and Turner, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Roserts, Joun, Liverpool, potato-dealer, March 24, April 23: solicitors, Messrs- 
Sharpe and Co. Bedford Row ; Mr. Moss, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, 
Liverpool. 

TayLor, Josuva, Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire, draper, March 22, May 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Soles and Turner, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbary- 

DIVIDENDS. 

April 9, Stutehbury, Theobald’s Road, bookseller 
Mile-end Road, contractors—April 9, Blundell, New Sarum, grocer—April 9, Maynard, 
Panton Street, bookseller—April 1, Barwick, Old Street, wheelwright—April 12, Heron 
and Co. Manchester, cotton-spinners—April 10, Potter and Co. Manchester, cotton- 
spinners--April 10, G. and S. Potter and J. Krauss, Manchester, calico-printe rs--April 12, 
Hardie, Manchester, merchant— April 2, Parsons, Manchester, paper-hanger April 3, 
W. H. and T. B. Turner, Blackburn, cotton-spinners—April 2, Sheppard senior, Uley, 
Gloucestershire, clothier—April 4, Rees and Edwards, Wells, Somers¢ tshire, gardener 

April 8, T. and W. Withell, Padstow, Cornwall, shipbuilders—April 3, Hall, Walls- 
end, cowkeeper— April 18, Tristram, Basford, Nottinghamshire, becrhousekceper 
April 8, Jackson, Leeds, engineer— April 3, J. L. and T. Tabberner, Birmingham, corn- 
factors—April 5, Light, Stcke-upon-Trent, grocer—April 4, Newton, Derby, colour- 
manufacturer, CERTIFICATES. ' 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

April 1, Dettmer, Upper Marylebone Street, pianoforte-manutacturer April 3, 
Francis and Co. Bagilt, Flintshire, ironfounders— April 3, Hegginbotham and Peck, 
Manchester, machine-makers. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April 1. 

Ross, Leicester, hosier— King uth, druggist Strange and Parsons, Baglan, Glamor- 
ganshire, merechants—Quinn, Liverpool, painter — Proctor, Kingston-upon-Hull, coach- 
proprietor—Craven junior, Wakeficld, corn-miller—Hill, Woolwich, builder Folger, 
High Street, Shoreditch, cabinet-maker — Dotesio, Slough, hotel-keeper saines, 
Bradtord, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner — Padbury junior, Epsom, grocer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Heathorn, Abchurch Lane, ship-owner ; first div. of 8s. March 15, or any subsequent 
Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Taylor, Brighton, bookseller ; first div. of 2s. 4d. 
March 15, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—T. and T. P. TrapPs 
Church Street, Southwark, tallow-chandlers; second div. of 1s. 3d. ; first div. of 20s. «o 
the separate estate of T. Trapp; and first div. of 20s. on the separate estate of r.t . 
Trapp, March 15, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry Mallalieu, 
Hight Stile, within Saddleworth, woollen-manufacturers ; first div. of 3s. 8d. March 11, 
or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester —Sherwood, Tilehurst, near 
Reading, brickmaker; first div. of 5s. any Wednesday ; Mr. Pennell, Basinghall 
Street—Robbins, Winchester, bookseller; second div. of 2s. 6d. any Wednesday ; Mr- 
Penneli, Basinghall Street—Wright, Liverpool, paint-dealer ; first div. of 10s. March 
13, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—J. and J. Woodhead, 
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Bradfon!, Wrednesday : Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Holdsworth, Halifax, worsted-spinner ; 
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se who have not received a former div., and further div. of ls. to 
div. of 3s. ac cattoe all a former div., March 12, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. 
those gee SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
—, w Aberdeen, painter, March 17, April 7. 
— "p., Dundee, merchant, March 15, April 5. 
RoxBuaGH, T., Glasgow, smith, March 14, April 4. 


Friday, March 14. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
ley and Son South Strect, Bermondsey, coal-merchants—Purdie and Co. Swinton 

ag A Yorkshire iron-makers—Hall and Co. Liverpool, merchants-——Carr and 
es merchants— Kenworthy and Taylor, Manchester, velvet-finishers 
> Livery Mitchell Litle Bell Alley, trunk-makers—Melhadto and Magnus, Adams 
Hewitt Sa Broad Street, merchants— and M. Robinson, Richmond, Yorkshire, millers 
Court, = and Son Hereford, linendrapers—Seed and Wilson, Preston, spindle-makers 
ae ont Parsons, Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire-—Sinclair and White- 
may inces Street, Lambeth, distillers— Nuttall and Barlow, Boii.a-le- Moors, cotton- 
hurst, I meekly Corlers and Co. Liverpool, chocolate-manufacturers— Nichols and Gist, 
manufac Saas and Co. Milton Street, soap-makers—Pirie and Co.—W. and J. Bland, 
malisters eater, builders Helm and Hooper, Worcester, attornics —Colchester and 
sage inal soap-makers—Sharland and Co. Bishopsgate Street Within, linen- 
> mse vosard and Jackson, Leeds, whitesmiths——Edwards and Co, Hennock, Devon- 
drapers mers—Hervey and Nowell, Halifax, milliners— Raleigh and Fitzpatrick, Liver- 
mer yr on-agents—Turner and Boyle, Cleveland Street, paper-stainers. 
PO ANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.— MAKEPEACE, S., Mitcham, silk printer. 
e BANKKUPTS. 

BoTcHERBY, JOHN, Darlington, coal-owner, to surrender Mare h 28, May 7: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Tyas, Beaufort Buildings Messrs. Leeman and ¢ lark, York ; Messrs. 
Donkin and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle- 
nd LINDSAY, Fenchurch Street, wine-merchant, March 31, April 25: 
solicitor, Mr. Goddard, Wood Street; official assignee, M r. Whitmore, Basinzhall St. 

DesNey, WILLIAM, Mistley, Essex, Victualler, March 25, April 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Wire and Child, St. Swithin’s Lane; Mr. Barnes, Colchester; official assignee, Mr. 


























Sdw: Old Jewry. 
a Liverpool, shoe-dealer, March 27, April 24: solicitors, Messrs. Chester 
and Co. Staple Inn; Mr. Hodgson, Liverpool ; official assiznee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Greex, Joun, Pall Mall, wine-merchant, March 29, April 25: solicitors, Messrs. 
Baxendale and Co. Great Winchester St. ; official assignee, Mr. Alsase r, Bir hin Lane. 

Hore, CHARLES Doveias, Manchester, broker, March 11, April 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Cornthwaite and Adams, Old Jewry Chambers; Mr. Moseley, Manchester; official as- 
signee, Mr. Hobson, Manc lester. : 

“Howaxkp, Tuomas NELSON Deaton, Fenchurch Street, merehant, March 29, April 
95: solicitors, Messrs. Buchanan and Grainger, Basinghall Strect ; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 





Hurp, SAMvEL, Rochester, china-dealer, March 22, May 5: solicitor, Mr. Smith, 
Wilmington Square ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury 
KEWLEY, JAMES, Liverpool, tailor, March 26, April 23: solicitors, Messrs. Corn- 


thwaite and Adams, Old Jewry ; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr 
Cazenove, Liverpool. 

LANE, JowN, Bristol, victualler, March 20, April 
Flook, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bri 

Lane, THeormites, Hereford, coal-merchant, March 27, April 21: 
Lanwarne, Hereford; Mr. Suckling, Birmingham ; official assignee, M1 
Birmingham. 

MARSHALL, SAMUEL, Kingston-upon-Hull, builder, March 26, April 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Penniger and Westmacott, John Street, Bedtord Row; Messrs. England and 
Shackles, Hull; and Mr. Bulmer, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Merex, WILLIAM, Southampton, 
Bircham and Dalrymple, Bedford Row ; official assicnee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry 

Muis, WinutaM Henny, Mark Lane, wine-merchant, March 25, April 25: 
Messrs. Hughes, Kearsey, and Masterman, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell 

Panter, Mary Conway, Great Peter Street, Westminster, grocer, March 29, April 
25: soliciter, Mr. Hildyard, Yurnival’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Rowe, Joun STRUDWICK, Neweustle-under-Lyme, draper, March 25, April 29, soli- 
citors, Messrs. Soles and Turner, Londen ; and Mr. Suckling, Birmingham; official as- 
signee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Smiru, Joun, Rugeley, Staffordshire, money-serivener, March 22, May 9: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bennett and Thorne, Wolverhampton; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham 

Tuompson, JcLivs, Wigimere Street, cheesemoncer, Mareh 25, April 29: solicitor, 
Mr. Gauntlett, Gray's Inn Place ; official assignee, Mr. Greham, Coleman Street. 

Waener, Georce, Bloomsbury square, draper, March 25, April 25: solicitors, Messrs. 
Turner and Hensman, Basing Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher. 

DIVIDENDS 

April 4, Ogland, Holywell Street, Shoreditch, victualler—April 7, Rogers, 

Monmouthshire, draper—April 5, Trevitt, Lapley, Staffordshire, butcher 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

April 4, Rose, Nursling, Hampshire, brick-burner—-April 4, W. and R. Smith, Bow 
Lane, warehousemen—-April 5, Clark, City Read, carman—April 5, Moses and Moring, 
Camomile Street, carmen —April 4, Bartlett, Wellington Street, Goswell Strect, ma- 
nufacturer of plaster ornaments—April 7, Blinkhorn, Little Bolton, Lancashire, manu- 
facturing-chemist. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April 4. 

Lutwyche, Birmingham, brassfounder— Argent, Fleet Street, vietualler-—J. and H 
Colville, Liverpool, merchants—Jones, Usk, Monmouthshire, linendraper - Giles, 
ford Strect, Covent Garden, carver and gilder—Larke, East Harling, Norfolk, drs 
Kinsey, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, innkeeper—Sedman, Queen Street, Cheapside, 
colour-merchant —Perkins and Woolley, Stamford, drapers. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Cogan, Plymouth, builder; first div. of ls. 94¢. any day after March 17; Mr. Her- 
naman, Exeter— Walker, Leeds, builder ; tinal div. of 6j¢. any day on and after March 
17; Mr. Young, Leeds — Boulton and Palmer, Stafford, builders ; first div. of 1d. any 
Thursday ; Mr. Christie, Birmingham— Robinson, Leicester, wine-merchant ; first div 
of 4s. 103d. any Tuesday ; Mr. Christie, Birmingham —Creen, Birmingham, glass- 
manufacturer, fourth div. of 23d. any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham —Conni- 
beere and Butler, Birmingham, wooll n-drapers ; second div. of 5-l6ths of a penny, 
any Thursday ; Mr. Christie, Birmingham. -Armficld, King Street, Cheapside, button- 
manufacture first div. of 3s. 84d. March 19, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. 
Belcher, King’s Arms Yard Newman, Little Cogyeshall, Essex, miller; final div. of 
Sid. and first div. of 2s. 3¢. March 19, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Belcher, 
King’s Arms Yard— Murray, Church Street, Newington, leather-scller; first div. of 9d 
March 19, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard—Wacey, 
Beech Street, bookseller ; first div. of 9s. 8d. on new proots, March 19, or any subse- 
quent Wednesday; Mr elcher, King’s Arms Yard —Hoskins, Birmingham, wine- 
merchant ; first div. of id. March 19, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Belcher, 
King’s Arms Yard — Gibbins, High Street, Maryleb« first div. of 3s. 7d. 
March 19, or anv sub equent Wednesday ; Mr. Belcher, Kine’s Arms Yard 
Rye, miller ; first div. of 2s. ld. March 19, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr 
King’s Arms Yard —J. and R. Dewe, Oxford, booksellers ; second div of Is. 
first div, of 138. on new proofs; and first div of Ls. 94+ the separate estate of J, 
Dewe, March 19, or any subsequent Wednesday: M1 Arms Yard 
Burge 88, Cratficld, Suffolk, farmer; first div. of Is. 6¢. March 19, or any subsequent 
Wednesday ; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard — Copper alias Simpson, Reading, grocer ; 
flual div. of 2d. and first div. of Ils. on new proofs, March 19, or any subsequent Wed- 
nesday ; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard—Megarey, Love Lane, Billingszate, coal- 
merchant ; first. div. of 3s. March 19, or any juent Wednesday ; Mr. Belcher 
King’s Arms Yard—.Adams, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, Every-stable-keeper ; 
first div. of 3s. March 19, or any subs juent Wednesday ; Mr.Belcher, King’s Arms 
Yard Graham, Dover Street, Piccadilly, music-master ; first div. of ls. 5d. March 19, 
or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard — Bannister and Simp- 
Son, Liverpool, shipwrights ; second div. of 2s. 6d. March 17, or any subsequent Mon- | 
day ; Mr. Bird, Liverpool— Broome and Hardy, Oxford Street, drapers ; first div. of 
3s. 2d. March 15, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane 
Webb, Rosamond Buildings, Islington, mineral-water-manufacturer ; first div. of 5s. 
March 15, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 
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SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
ALLAN, W., Rutherglen, victualler, March 19, April 9. 
Granam and Woop, Galashiels, woollen-manufacturers, March 21, April 11. 
MacpoNnaLD, W., Glasgow, chemist, March 20, April 10. 
RANKIN, J., Dickson’s Park, near Edinburgh, coal-dealer, March 21, April 11. 
Bicuaxp, A., Muirkirk, Ayrshire, merchant, March 20, April 17. 
Sxxa, J., Lochee, merchant, March 21, April 11, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


rsted-stuff-manufacturer ; first div. of 4s. March 12, or any 
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ironmonger, March 25, April 29: solicitors, Messrs, 





PRICES CURRENT. 








BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices 
Saturd. | Monday j Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 

3 per Cent Consols “ 100 100 995 
Ditto for Account ° 1003 1004 — 
3 per Cents Reduced evee} shut _ —— 
33 per Cents - : seeeeet shut —— —- 
Long Annuities ‘ | shut — _—- 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent . : shut — —_ 
India Stock, 104 ose suhsenes shut = —- 
Exchequer Bills, 1$¢. per diem 65 pm 66 68 

India Bonds, 34 per Cent..... i— << 





FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week en ling Friday Evening 
Massachu setts (Sterling 
























Alabama (Sterling bp. ct — | 5 —_— 
Austrian i— 116 |) Mexican . a 5+— | 368 
Belgian . 4— | 1013 Ditto Deferred 5 =— | 168 
Belgian 23— Gos | Michigan ‘-— —_— 
Brazilian 5 = | 91 Mississippi (Sterling » . 8 —_— 
Buenos Ayres . tf — 43 Neapolitan . > eed —- 
Chilian ‘— lols || New York (1858 5— SS 
Columbian (ex Venezuela ‘—- lig Ohio 6 69 
Danish -— | co nsylvania - 70 
Dutch (Ex. 12Guilders 2—- 639 eruvian 6— 334 
Ditto Ditto 5— | — || Portuguese it — ace 
Ditto 4— | 99 Ditto (Converted _ 67 
French —_— — || Russian ° 5— 17 
Ditto 5 — | — Spanish . oe Se ae 
Indiana (Sterling 5— | — || Ditto s— 40 
Tilinois 6 — | _— Ditto (Passive . 7 
Kentucky S= | —_— Ditto (Deferred 17 
Louisiana (Sterling 5 — | — | South Carolina 5 p. Ct! eS 
Maryland (Sterling +i— —— ‘' Venezuela Active vast 45 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mixts— 
Bolanos | 6) is —_ 
Brazilian Imperial | British North American 454 
Ditto St. John Del Rey | — Colonial i4 
Cobre Copper ual — | London and Westminster 2ad 
Raiwayvs— | Joint Stock | 14g 
Birmingham and Gloucester | a1 National of Ireland | 164 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | 6I National Provincial —_ 
Eastera Countics { 21h Provincial of Ireland | 45 
Grand Junction j — |} Union of Australia | 265 
Great North of England 189 Union of London . | 123 
Great Western 176} Docks— 
Liverpool and Manchester - East and West India | 142 
London and Brighton 623 London | 1164 
London and Black wall 78 St. Katherine . | 1103 
London and Greenwich log M isceELLANDOUs— 
London and Birminghem 241 | Australian Agricultural } —_ 
London and Croydou in | British American Land | — 
Manchester and Birmingham oT Canada .... | ss 
Manchest and Leeds lis General Steam —_ 
Midland 138 | New Zealand ee | — 
South-eastern and Dover j 125 | lieyal Mail Steam { ila 
south-western ! SU South Australian —_ 
York and North Midland 103 Van Diemen’s Land [ 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
An A : Tth and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday the “th day of March 1845 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


unt, pursuant to the 







Notes Issued £29 40076 Government Debt £11,015, 100 
Other Securitios 2,084 900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 108 RAO 
Silver Bullion 191,195 
£29,060) £29,040,075 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Goverument Securitics, n 
eluding Dead Weight Anuuity 


Other Ser 


553,000 


rietors’ Capital Lu 





Deposits* urities 





r Deposits tl 


836,963 


Seven Day and other Bills Geid and Silver Coin 


£55,372,016 | £35,372,016 
mmimissioners of National Debt ,& Dividend Accounts 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, ¢ 


BULLION Per oz METALS Ter ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0 000 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 3.17 5 Iron, British Bars 915 0 0 00 
New Dollars 0 4 92) Lead, British Pig 615 0 oo 80 


Silver in Bars, Standard © 4114 | Stecl, English 000 °o0e8 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, March lf 











. s * . ’ 
Wheat R. New 35to to | Rye vtod Mapk 
ine Barley 21— 26 W hite 
Old Malting Oo—3l tollers 
White Malt, Ord 51— 56 Keans, Ticks. 29—31 Fine 
Fine Fine i— bo Oh 33— 35 Potato 
Super. New leas, Hog H 341—o6 Fine 





liarrow 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN DUTY ON FORRIGN CORN 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the present Weck 
Wheat i5s. 3d. | Rye Ws. Sd Wheat 20s. Od. | Rye 10s. 6d 
Rarley 2 28 Beans 35 (0 Varley 6 0 Keans 7 6 
Oats 21 7 | Peas 35 4 Oats 6 0 | Peas 7 6 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending March 5 


Wheat, 45s.0d.—Barley , 32s. 24.—Oats, 21s. 7d.—Ry 0s, 5d. —Beans, Sis. 8d.—Peas, 350. 5d 








FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-made per sack 40s, to 45s Butter—Nest Fresh, 15s. 6d. per doz 
Seconds 5b — 40 Corlow, 41. 10s. to 31. Us. per owt 
Essex and Suffolk on board ship 30 — 35 Bacon, Irish, . » perewt. 408. — 44s 
Suffolk and Stockton 30. — 33 Che Cheshire 56 — 74 
Bran per quarter 0 — © Derby Plain > ii — 6f 
Pollard, fine o— 0 Hams, York os — 72 
Bread, 5$d. to 7$¢d. the lb. loaf Lggs, Vrench, per 120, ts. 6d. to 6s. Od 
Hors POTATOES 
Kent Pockets 120s. to 1606 York Re per ton 55s. to 70s. 
Choice ditto Ind — 225 Scotch Ree i) — 60 
Sussex Pockets 130 17 Devons 55 — 60 
Fine ditto 10 — 155 Ken’ and Essex Whites . 0 — 55 
HAY AND STRAW Ver Lead of 56 Trusses. 
MLPRELAN SMiTurieLp Wurrecnaret 
Hay, Good 1UKs. to Lis 90s. to 105s Ks. to 165s 
"Inferior & — o— 0 0o— oO 
New o— 0 o— 0 o— 0 
Clover The) — 115 . so — 120 0 — 115 
W heat Straw 38 — 42 i—- 0 at — 
BUTCHERS MEAT 
Newoare ano Leapennatr.* Swi TuPiecy.’ Heap or Carrien at 





sd sad s a sd s. a sd SMITHFIELD 
Reef 2 6to3 Oto 3 6 3 2to3 6tof 2 Friday Monday. 
Mutton 2 8&—3 2—3 8 36—4 060—4 8) Beasts 697 2,045 
Veal $$ 0—-3 —4 6 3 6—4 4—5 2)| Sheep ',500 22,450 
Pork 28—3 4—44 $4—300—4 4 Calves 116 
Lamb 00—0 60—0 # o0—0 0—0 OO Pigs. . REA 33) 
* To sink the offal, per Slbs. 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES | GROCERIES 
tape Oil per cwt. £1 16s, Od. | Tea, Bohoa, fine, per lb. Os. 6d. to Os, 7d. 
Refined 117 © |  Congou, fine.... eee 16<—3 7 
Linseed Oi) 146 20—3 ® 
Linseed Oil-cake per 1000 0 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 6d. 

Coals, Hetton ........... 20s. 3d. 
Tees..... oe sescceces - 19s. 84. 


offec, fine (in bond) per cwt. 86s, to 1308 


Good Ordinary .. . . 448, to 49s. 


Cc 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt ....c0+ Sle. 2d. 
West India Molasses.... 20s. Od. to ‘4s. Od. 


Souchong, fine .. . 
! 
} 
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sory > > or 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—The nobility, 
subscribers, and the public, are respectfully informed, 
that Tuis Eventno, the ith Marcu, will be performed 
Verdi's highly successful new Opera, entitled SRNANI.' 
In Four Parts—1. The Bandit ; 2. The Guest ; 3. The Pardon; 
4. The Mask With new scenery by Mr. Charles Marshall. 
After which, a new Ballet, (by M. Perrot,) entitled “ EOLINE ; 
OU LA DRYADE.”  Eoline, Mademoiselle Lucile Grahn 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at 
the Box-oftice, Opera Colonnade. Doors open at Seven; to 
commence at half past Seven o’Clock . 
UEEN’S CONCERT ROOM, HANOVER 
Sacred Music 


SQUARE.—An Evening Performance of 




















will take pls on Turspay, 18th Marcu 1845. On which 
occasion will be produced, for the first time, A STABAT 
MATER, composed by Edward Francis Fitzwilliam. Tocon 


clude with A MISCELLANEOUS ACT 
Miss Dolby, Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, (Pupil of John 
Barnett); Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Machin. The Orchestra and 
Chorus will be complete in every department w—Mr 
Alfred Mellon. Conductor of the Stabat Mater—Mr. E. F 
Fitzwilliam. Conductor of the Miscellancous Act—Mr. L 
Hatton. The Doors will be opened at Seven ; Performance to 
Commence at Light o'Clock precisely ckets, 5s. each, to be 
had at all the principal Music Shops, Libraries, and at the 
Hanover Square Rooms 

ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS.—Music Hall, Store Street. On Monpay Even 
tne, 17th Mancu, at Bight o’Clock, Mr. Wiison will give, for 
the fourth time, his Entertainment entitled WANDERING 
WILLIE’S WALLET And on Easter Monday, 24th inst., 
by particular desire, THE ADVENTURES OT PRINCE 
CHAKLES, with the illustrative Jacobite Songs. Pianoforte, 
Mr. Land. Private Boxes for Six, l5s.; for Eight persons, l/ 


N R. LOVER’S IRISH 
On Monpay next, 17th Mance a 
precisely, at HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, for the Fourth 
Time, entirely New Entertainment, entitled PADDY's 
PORTFOLIO, containing Sketches of Character, Mirthful 
Anecdotes, and appropriate Musical Illustrations; among 
which the following new Songs—“ The Waiter’s Song, 
“ Sally,” “ Dermot O'Dowd,” “ The Road of Life; or Song of 
the Irish Postboy,” and “ The Poor Blind Boy.” Tickets and 
Programmes to be had at the Rooms, principal Music-shops, 
and the Libraries Admission, 2s.; Front Seats, 3s 
OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 
RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout LAND and WAL 
ABLISHED 1772. 
President—The Earl of Romney. 
{ Lord Kenyon. 

Viscount Marsham, 

( Kight Hon. Sir R. Pe 
Treasnrer—Renjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq 

At a mecting of Governors held in Crave t,on Wen 
mwespay the 5th day of Mancu 1545, the cases of 5 petitioners 
were considered, of which 4 were approved, 3 inadmissible, 
and | deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 5th of February, 6 debtors, 
of whom 6 had wives and 13 children, have been dis 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales: the expense 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the society, was 150/. 19s. 9d.; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last report— 


Principal Vocalists— 





































Vice- Presidents. 




































Charles Proby, Esq ooo £5 0 
John Miller, Esq a 3 23 
. A. 1 1 
Prisoner con 

fined for # small debt,” in a letter to the Treasurer. 5 0 
Benjamin Whitelock, Esq., per Messrs. Cocks and Co.A. 1 1 
Mrs. C. M. Gwyn, per Messrs. Hoare ..........- A. 3 0 
Lord Sherborne, per ditto ..........+.5 seeveeee 360 
Frederick Chattiel ammond...A. 5 5 
John Curteis, Esq. eoeces 686 
John Kenyon, E . 11 





Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the books may be n by those who are in 
clined to support the charity, and where the society meet on 
the first Wednesday in every month. 

Josren Lexy, Secretary 


| terre AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
12, Waterloo Place, London; 119, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Established in 1839.) 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
This Association embraces— 
Every description of risk contingent upon life. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities and Endow- 








A comprehensive and liberal system of loan, on undoubted 
personal security, or upon the security of any descr ption of 
assignable property or income of adequate value, in con- 
nexion with life-assurance. 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of assurance, by 
the removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in Eng- 
land effecting assurances with offices peculiarly Scotch, and 
vice versa. 

An extensive legal connexion, with a direction and pro- 
prietary composed of all classes. 

A large protecting capital, relieving the assured from all pos- 
sible responsibility. 

The admission of every policy-holder, assured for the whol 
term of life, to a full periodical participation in two-thirds 
of the profits J. Bercer Wittiams, 

12, Waterloo Place Resident Actuary and Secretary. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
GREAT ADVANT: OFFERED TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS BY THIS INSTITUTION, 

A large and immediate accession of assurances by the trans 
fer of the policies of the “ Achilles British and Foreign Life 
Assurance Association.” 

PROFITS.—The whole of the profits divided annually 
among the members, after payment of five annual premiums 

An ample guaranteed capital, in addition to the fund con 
tinually accum ating from premiums, fully sufficient to afford 
complete security. 

CREDIT.—Credit given to members for half the amount of 
the first five annual premiums, without security 

Credit allowed to members for the whole of the first five 
annual premiums, on satisfactory security being given for 
their payment 

Transfers of policies effected and registered (without charge 
at the office 

Claims on policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a general meeting of the 
Members. Loans granted on approved security. 

An extremely low rate of premium, without participation in 
the profits, but with the option, at any time within five years, 
of paying the difference between the reduced rates and the 
mutual! assurance rates; and thus becoming members of the 
Bociety, and entitled to a full participation in the profits. 

Extract from the reduced scale of rates, for an assurance of 





> 








100%. ANNUAL PREMIUM. 
Age One year. Seven years. 
| ree 09 . Bas. 
30 . 129 $3. 
, 156 7¢. 
60 + 11 9 16 . 
e 0 cose 6 BS 





ere ee Camedy | : 
Full particulars are detailed in the prospectus. 
A. RK. lnvine, Managing Director. 





EVENINGS.— | 


( 


THE SPECTATOR. 





U NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—NOTICE 
) is hereby given, that by the death of Professor Daniell, 
For. Sec. R.S., the offices of EXAMINER in CHEMISTRY in 
Faculties of Arts and Medicine respectively, are VACANT. 
The Salaries of the Offices are— 
Examiner in Chemistry in Medicine, 
Examiner in Chemistry in Arts, 502 
Candidates must send in their applications to the Registrar 
on or before Wepnespay the 26th inst.; and the Senate will 
proceed to clection on Wepnespay the 2d Arni 
By order of the Senate, 
W. Rorum ayn, Registrar 
Somerset House, 4th March 1845 


] ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
4 LIFE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte Row, Mansion House, 
and 18, Chancery Lane, London 
The indisputability of the Policies granted by this Company ; 
The obligation to pay the sum assured although the debt for 
which the policy was taken out may have been paid before the 
claim arises ; 
Whole- world policies not confined to the limits of Furope 
Option of half-premium payment for the first seven years 
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These form a combination of advantages which can be ob 
tained only from the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Life 
Company. Lex. Ropertson, Manager. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 


GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


MHE ROYAL NAVAL, 


THE QUEEN 


MILITARY, EAST 


INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


13, Waterloo Place, London 





Directors 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Parperick Surcn, K.H., R.E., Chairman. 
Col. Sir Witiiam Gosserr, C.B., K.C.H., RE. Dep. Chairman, 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir Major - Gen Taylor, C.B., 
G. Cockburn, G.C.B, M.P B14 
Lord of the Admiralty Major-Gen Edward Wyn 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, | yard, C.B 
Rart., G.C.U Major-Gen. Arnold, K.11.R.F 
Admiral Sir C. Rowley, Bart Major-Gen, Cleiland, B.1.C.8 
K.C.B., G.C.H | Liew .-Col. H. Hanmer, K.I 
Gen. Sir Thos. Bradford,G.C.B. | late RUELG 
GA Lieut.-Col. Purchas, E.1.C.8 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.t Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H., 
M.G., K.C.H } F.RS 
Lieut. Gen. Sir F. W. Mul- | Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D., 
caster, K.C.H. late R.HLG 
Lieut.-Gen,. Sir J. Gardiner, | Capt. Melvilte Grindlay, E. I 
KCB Army Agent 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, | Capt. William Lancey, R.E 
K.C.B., RA Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Bryant, | James Nugent Daniell, Esq 
C.B., E.LCS 


Actuary—Joun Fintatson, Esq., the Government Calculator 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
station of life, and for every part of the world, upon particu 
larly favourable terms 

Persons assured in this Office may change from one country 
to another, without forfeiting their policies 

A bonus, amounting to thirty per cent on the actual value 
of the policies, was apportioned to the assured at the recent 
first septennial meeting Josernu C. Brerrece, Secretary 
Bt! TANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 1, Princes Street, Bank, London 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4th Victoria, c. 9 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven an 
nual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, with the option of paying off the principal at 
any time, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured 
when the policy becomes a claim 

Policies may thas be effected at lower rates than are gene 
rally required for the term of seven years only; whilst the 
holders have the same security for the paymentof their claims, 
whenever death may happen, as if they paid double the amount 
of premium, which would be charged for assurances effected in 
the usual way 

RACT FROM THE HALF CREDIT RATES OF 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1001 
Whole Term of Life. 














PREMIUM 
for the 





Age. Half premium Whole premium 
for 7 years after 7 years. 

30 ° D seccscccececes 

35 . iil 

40 2 

tC ee lo 

50 6 

BE on cccccrescces D ces :asesene oe 

60 . . 8 6 13 





Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 


\ILVER TEA-SERVICES.—A. B. SAVORY 
and SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, 
London, opposite the Bank of England, submit the prices of 
the following Silver Tea and Cotfee Services. The Cottage 
Pattern is plain, standing on shell feet, the Tea and Coffee-pot 
with a flower ornament on the lids. The King’s Pattern is 
richly embossed with flowers and scrolls. The shape of either 
is new and elegant. 








COTTAGE PATTERN | KING'S PATTERN 
Strong Silver Teapot.. £12 0 | Strong Silver Teapot..£12 © 
Ditto, Sugar-Basin 6 16] Ditto, Sugar- Basin 7 10 
Ditto, Milk-Ewer...... 4 10} Ditto, Cream-Ewer 5 10 
Ditto, Coffeepot 15 0 | Ditto, Coffeepot .. 15 0 

Complete 8 6 Complete : 40 0 


A variety of upwards of fifty tea and coffee services may be 
seen in the show-rooms ; where may be selected every article 
of silver requisite for the sideboard or plate-chest. Pamphlets 
of prices, illustrated with sketches of the various articles, 
gratis, and forwarded, postage-free, to all parts of the king 
dom. A.B. Savony and Son 
the Bank of England 


MO LADIES.—ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.— 
This royally-patronized and universally -adopted specific 
is a balmy, odoriferous, creamy liquid, composed chiefly of 








| extracts from the most rare flowers and herbs of an Eastern 
clime; its discovery by a lady of rank was no less singular 
than its effects have been felicitous during the last thirty 


years. It is the mildest and most efficacious preparation ever 
known for dissipating tan, pimples, frcockles, discolorations, 
and other distigurements of the skin. The radiant bloom it 
imparts to the cheek, and the softness and delicacy it induces 
on the hands, arms, and neck, render it indispensable to every 
twilet. Gentlemen will find it peculiarly grateful after shay 

ing, in allaying all irritation of the skin, and rendering it soft 
and smooth. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included 
riow. —The great demand for this article excites the cupi 


‘ 
dity of unprincipled shopkeepers, who vend the most spurious 
trash as the “* Genuine Kalydor ; whereas the genuine 
article is prepared solely by A. Rowtanp and Son, and has the 


words “ Rowland’s Kalydor 


AUXHALL COMPOSITE CANDLI 

Sgd. per pound.—PRICE’S PATENT CANDLES, 104d 
per pound.—These are the London cash prices ; but the coun 
try ones vary with the distance from town. Both sorts burn 
exactly as well as the finest wax, and are cheaper, allowing for 
the light, than tallow moulds. Sold wholesale to the trade by 
Epwarp Price and Co. Belmont, Vauxhall; Parmer and Co 
Sutton Street, Clerkenwell; and Wu. Marcuant, 253, Regent 
Circus, Oxford Street. Until these candles become 
sold throughout the country, Edward Price and Co. will supply 
any private families unable to obtain them in theirown neigh 
bourhood, with 2 quantity not less than 5/. worth, direct from 
the factory. 
inclosing a post-office order for 5/. (payable to Edward Price 
Co., not ‘o Edwar! Price, or Mr. Price,) they will forward a 
box of the Vauxall Composite, or of the others, or a mixed 
box, as may be directed, to that exact amount, 


on the wrapper. 





b] 








, 4, Cornhill, London, opposite | 


generally | 


On a line being addressed to Belmont, Vauxhall, | 
“4 


- , - 
SPANISH PASSIVE BONDHOLDERS 1! 
CAUTION.—Do not be tempted by the t rifli oy 
Stock to sell. Your Stock is now scarce : ta ren tive tm thig 
Mon, the Spanish Ministerof Finance, has pledged reel 
propose to the Cortes a settlement of the whole to 


of Spain. Is the Active Stock, then, only to be converted att 


our interests to be neglected? Believe it not Yo 4 

I \ ur 1002 
is now worth but 7/. If you will but be firm, an mon 
will make them worth 17/. , Witispege 


\ TARWICKSHIRE.— TO BE 

Next PRESENTATION to the VICAR 
DASSETT, situate in one of the most healthy 

, a y and romant 

parts of the county, opposite to Edgehill, the road trent - 
bury to Warwick running in the valley between The as 
Incumbent is eighty-six years old, or there abouts. The t mt 
income, derived principally from one hundred ac res pe “oe 
land, is about 150/., besides the customary fees. The — 
garden, and paddock, are pleasantly situate. The populate’ 
is small, and the duty light. This Presentation was ouchoms 
about four years ago, and is now offered for sale 11 Consequene 
of the gentleman for whom it was intended haying “ 
sented to another living age 

Apply to Messrs. Hesrer and Hazes 
Oxford 


YOND’S PERMANENT MARKING 
requiring no preparation, for writing initi ils, 
ciphers, upon linen, &c., for the purpose of identity and secus 
rity against loss, fraud, or mistake This original Productic 
is allowed to be the only article similarly used, the math of 
which does not run in the wash; and which has given general 
satisfaction for its fixity and neatness of impression 
by the inventor, J jonp, Chemist, 25, Long Lg 
Smithfield, and sold by most Stationers, &c., ls. a a West 


| EAL AND SON’S List or Bepprng.— 


Containing a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Pri 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by Post 
on application to their establishment, the largest in London 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of bedding ; no bed- 
steads orother furniture being kept. HeatandSon, Feather. 
Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, (opposite the Cha- 
pel,) Tottenham Court Road. 


|] ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE ALE — 
This highly celebrated Beer, which has been held in 
such high repute in India for nearly a century, and is 99 
strongly recommended by the faculty in this country to inva. 
lids and others for its tonical properties, can be procured only 
by orders addressed to E. Annorr, Bow Brewery; his City 
O.Nice, 98, Gracechurch Street ; or from D. Lipo, Princes 
s'reet, Leicester Square 
VEAL GLENLIVAT WHISKY.—This cele. 
brated Whisky, made in Glenlivat on the estate of the 
Duke of Richmond, and so well known in Scotland for the 


last century, is now introduced into London under the patron- 
i of his Grace. ANpaew Usuer and Co., the sol consignees, 


SOLD, the 
AGE of BURTON 














» Solicitors, Town, hall 
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INK 


names, or 





ces, 

















b announce that they have always on hand a large stock 
of this unequalled Whisky in its native purity and strength, 
The Richmond Arms on the seal and label will distinguish 


the real Glenlivat from all others. Price 2!s. per gallon. A, 
U. and Co. have also on hand in fine condition, Edinburgh Ale, 
7s. éd., East India Pale Ale, 5s., Prestonpans Table Beer, 4s, 
per Dozen No. 1, Northumberland Street, Strand. 
TTI TIEN , , . yep 
| ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, CAPSULED, 
—Consumers of Brandy are respectfully informed, that 
J.T. Berrs jun. and Co. will not be responsible for any bottled 
Brandy that is not protected against fraudulent substitution 
by the Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the words 
“ Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars." Sold by the most 
respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants in town and country, 
at 3s.6d. per bottle, the bottle included. Betts’s Patent Brandy 
is used, in preference to Foreign, at Guy's, St. George’s, and 
the other principal Hospitals, &c. throughout the kingdom. 
Attention is especially requested to the security afforded by 
the Patent Metallic Capsules. Country dealers are advertised 
in the provincial journals, anc lists of London dealers may be 
obtained at the distillery ; where quantities of not less than 
two gallons may be supplied, in bulk, at 18s. per gallon; and 
in bottles (cases and bottles ineluded) at 20s. per gal.—7 , Smith- 
field Bars. 


] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E 











). LAZENBY 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wicitiam Lazear” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazeney and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Pish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 
M* TCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
4 BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brash 

the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
ing loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in& 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un- 
‘hed Russian bristles, which do not soften like common 
Flesh-brushes of improved graduated and powerfal 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du- 
rability, by means of direct importations, dispensing with all 
intermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Spo Only at 
Mercatrr’s sole establishment, 130 », Oxford Street, one door 
from Holles Street. Beware of the words from Metealfe’s 
adopted by some houses. 


(YONSUMPTION.—AN EXTRAORDINARY 
/ CURE BY HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 
Mary Gilmore “d 21, the daughter of Mr. Henry Gilmore, 
residing in Church Street, Shoreditch, was in the second stage 
of consumption, and considered past recovery, when, as @ last 
resource, large quantities of Holloway’s Ointment were rub 
twice a day into her chest and left side, which was imbibed 
into the lungs, and there stopped the ravages of this otherwise 
fata! disease as effectually as though the remedy had been ap- 
pl ed to an ulcerated sore palpable to the eve The pills were 
taken as directed, and the young person was perfectly cured 
in three months. Sold by every Medicine Vender, and at the 
establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, where 
advice may be had gratis 


Pek STOPPING DECAYED TEETH— 

Price 4s. 6d. Patronized by her Masesry, H. R. H Princes 
Aceert, and H.R. H. the Dutchess of Kent. Mr. 7 HOMAS'S 
SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed Teeth, however larg@ 
the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft state, without 
any pressure or pain, and will remain firm in the tooth for 
many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, arresting the 
further progress of decay. All persons can ts¢ Mr Thomas's 
Succedaneum themselves with e, as full directions are in 
closed. Prepared by Mr. Thor Surgeon-Dentist, price 
4s. 6d. Sold by Savory and Moore, Regent Street,and 143, 
Bond Street, Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; Butler, 4, Che apside ; 
Prout, 229, Strand ; Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; and all Medicine- 
venders. Mr Thomas continues to supply the loss of teeth on 
his new system of self-adhesion, without springs oF wires. 
This method does not require the extraction of any teeth | 
roots, or any painful operation whatever. At home {rom 
till 4.—64, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 
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EW SYSTEM AT BULL'S LIBRARY.— 
N The very gene ral satisfaction that has resulted from 
system planned and adopted by Mr. Bull, Li- 

the New several years past, re nders it desirable more 
bearian, ~ to make known the advantages which it 
extensive Subscribers at this Library exclusively ; one of 
ures a ~ here particularized, namely, that the new 
which ma) « being so abundantly supplied for perusal, are 
publics ation os the vear shared gratis among the sub- 
in the courss : a subscriber can 


pers, to the extent that every year r 
— Guineas’ worth of any of the New Works | 
vi 
— ratis and px st-free, on application to Mr. Bunn, | 


Terms ¢ 


19, Holles Street, Cave ndish Square, Londo 


Also, 
drawn from the Library, at veryreduced prices 
a demy 8vo,. lds. clotl 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 


IRON TRADE throughout the World, from the 

Records to the Present Time; with an Ap- 

, Official Tables, and other public docu- 
“CRIVENOR, Esq 

itten with elaborate re- 


earliest 
on ining 

pendix, conta 
ments. By HARRY 
“ Mr. Ss ‘s Ilistory is w 
search and anxious « 
. = rous facts ft 
tire subject ; it contains num 
9 Tuit's Mayazine, 


‘ eaders 
0 commen rea 
. London: Smiru, ELDER, and Co, Cornhill. 


rivenol 
(| exhausts the 


ill of interest 


ire, and goes into a 


ng folio, price 27. 2s. 
TRICAL 


attempt 


n 1 vol. obk 
EOME 


accompanied by an 


Just Published, 
RIGINAL 


DIAPER DESIGNS ; 


to develop and elucidate the true principles of Orna- 

mental Design, as applied to the Decoratiy Arts. By 

D. R. Hay, author of “ Proportion, or the Geometric 

Principles of Beauty Analyzed,” “ The Natural Prin- 

ciples and Analogy ot the Harmony of Form,” and “ The 

Laws of Harmonious Colour ng,” &e. With 57 plates 

apd numerous Weod-cuts 

London: D. Bocuse, Fleet Street ; and J, MENzrEs, 
Edinburgh. 

Now Published, Nos. 1 to 7, Price 2s. 6d. each, 

RITISH ILD FLOWERS. 


Ry Mrs. Lovpon. With about 20 coloured figures 
in each Nt mber. Demy 4to. 

This work will only include those British plants which 
are at once commen al d ornamental, as it is intended 
principally for the use of ladies taking country walks, 
who may wish to Know the names of flowers they meet 
with in the fields and hedgerows, and some particulars 
respecting them. It is intended to comprise the whole in 
twenty numbers. 

London : Wrin1AM Sarita, 113, Fleet Street 

Price Is. the fourth edition, translated 
nineteenth French edition, 
DESTROYED ; 

sition of a natural, reeable, and infallible 
means, not only of overcoming but also of completely 
destroving habitual Constipation, without using cither 
purgatives or any artificial means whatever (discovery 
recently made in France by M. Warton) ; followed by 
numerous certificates from eminent physic 
persons of distinction. 

Free by the post, Is. 6d. Sold by James Yovrns and 
Co. Tea-dealers, 45, Ludgate Hill, London; and by all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


“Just Published, 
from the 
ONSTIPATION 


simple, ag 





foolseap, 8vo., price 3s. cloth. 


Just published, in one vol 
OR 


HE MIDSHIPMAN’S FRIEND; 
HINTS FOR THE COCK-PIT. 
By Arruvr Pakky Earpitey WitMor, Lieutenant R.N 

“ This is an excellent little manual from the pen of a 
thoroughly practical man, and we consider it a very judi- 
cious and exceedingly valuable little book.”—Naval and 
Military Gazette, 220d Feb. 1845. 

“Lieut. Eardley Wilmot’s treatise is small, but it is 
comprehensive, simple, and adapted to the understand- 
ings it is designed to inform, and even commanding of- 
ficers will find in this book matter worth their attention.” 
—Court Journal, 22nd Feb. 1845. 

“ These hints seem to be characterised by good sense, 
and are, no doubt, thoroughly orthodox, and are well 
adapted to benefit those for whose consideration they are 
intended John Ball, 22nd Feb. 1845. 

“ This exes Ie nt work is dedicated to the 
of her Majesty’s Navy, and ought to be in the hands of 
every officer entering that branch of her Majesty’s ser- 
vice.”—The Army and Navy Register, 22nd Feb. 1845, 
London: W.J.CLeaven, Baker Street, Portman Square. 


ABRIDGMENT OF FLUGEL’S GERMAN | 
DICTIONARY. 
Just Published, second edition, 12mo 


bound, 
N ABRIDGMENT of FLUGEL’S COM- 
PLETE DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, for the use of schools and 
travellers ; English-German and German-English. 
Abrida: English student. By C, A. 
FEIwine and Joun OxXENroORD 
“A very excellent little v« 
English edition of this well-known Ge 
Dictionary While a great number of th 
appear in the larger work are omitted, all the si 











ce 9s, strongly 


lespecially for the 


from the 
man and English 
phrases that 
gnifica- 


yume, compiled 





tions in ordinary use have been retained. It has, with 
the larger‘ Flugel,’ the great advantac giving the 
genitive case singular of all the simple nouns as well as 


the plural.” — Times. 


2. THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY, adapted, with 
Seat additions, for the English student.) In 2 thick vols. 
8V0. 36s. cloth. 

London: Warrraker and Co.; Duna and Co.-; 


and Db. Nur. 

Just published, 14th edition, 2s, 6d.; free by post, 3s. 6d. 
HE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
Ke. sy R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 

Tesidence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 
_ The ¢ TA » isa stimulant and renovator 
Nall Spasmodic Complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and Consun ption, are gradually and imperceptibly 
removed by its use,and the whe le syste m restored toa “eo 
State of organization. Sold in bottles, price 11s. and § The 


Baro of Syniac 





Concentrate Detersive Essexce for removing cutaneous 
eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face, &c. Price 
Me and 33s. per bottle. Prany’s Pertryixe Srrcrric Pris, 
Price 2s. ¥d., 4s. 6d., and Lis. per box,) for Inflammation, Irri 
tation, & These Pills are free from mercury and other dele 


terious drugs, and m iy be taken without interference with or 
loss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in 
Stance. Messrs. Penny and Co. may be consulted at their re- 
sidence, 19, Berners Street, Oxford Street, daily from J1 wd 2, 
€2d 6 tls. On Sundays from 10 till 12, 


“also, BULL'S NEW LIST OF DUPLICATES, with- 


| 
THE ” 


or Expo- } 


ius and other 


Midshipmen | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


AMERICA 


| By George Parmer Purnam, 
With a PARODY ON 
London : Winery and Pe rNam, 6, 
HUMOROUS AND LEARNED WORK ON THE 


SPOON 
Ready, medium Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 
7s. Gd. cloth, 
with upwards of One Hundred 


Now 


MIE SPOON: 


lilustrations, Primitive, Egyptian, Roman, Medi- 
wval, and Modern, By HaBBAKUK 0. WesTMAN, of the 
Globe Tavern. Being the Transactions of the Society 
of Literary and Scientific Chiffoniers, and illustrating the 


Arts in Domestic Lit 
Wirey and PurxaM, 
AUX’s CONNEXION.-NEW EDITION, 
In 2 large vols. Svo. price 18s. in cloth 
ti OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT CON- 
NECTED, in the History of the Jews and Neigh- 
Nations, from the Declension of the Kingdoms 


Primitive 
London 


6, Waterloo Place. 


bouring 


of Israel and Judah to the time of Christ. By Huom- 
PHKEY PRipeaux, D.D. Dean of Norwich A new edi- 
tion; to which is prefixed an Account of the Rabbinic 
Authorities, arranged alphabetically, by the Rev. A 
M’CavL, D.D. Canon of St. Paul's and Professor of He- 
brew, King’s College, London ; with maps and plates 


Printed for Thomas Teac, 73, Cheapside ; 


and sold by all other Booksellers 

NEW EDITION OF DR. BLOOMFLELD’S LEXICON 

This day is published, in feap. Svo. on a wider paper, 2d 

| edition, greatly enlarged and very considerably im- 
proved, 10s, 6d. cloth 


London 


GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON 
d to the NEW TESTAMENT: especially adapted 
to the use of Colleges and Schools ; but also intended as 


a convenient Manual tor Students in Divinity and Theolo- 


vical Readers in general. By the Rey, 8. T. BLoom- 
FIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 
Also, by Dr. BLroomrrerp, New Editions, 
GREEK TESTAMENT, with English Notes, 2 vols 


Svo, Price 27 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Price 10s. 6d 


PELOPONNE- 
Svo. Ske 
3 vols. 


THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY OF THE 
SIAN WAR, with copious notes, 2 vols 
A TRANSLATION of THUCYDIDES. 
Price 2/. 5s. 
London : 


8vo. 


GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


M - NDER'’S FOt R TREASURIES, 
is. 2/7. cloth ; 27. &s. bound 


Tee BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 
dition 


LONGMAN, Brown, 


Fifth 


revised throughout, and containing a 
| copious Supplement from the accession of Queen Victoria 
to the end of December 1814, fep. Svo. 10s. cloth; or 12s 


bound in roan, with wilt edges 


2. THE TREASURY of HISTORY, price 10s. cloth ; 
12s. bound 

3. THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 10s. cloth ; 
12s. bound. 

4. THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, 


10s. cloth ; 12s. bound. 

“ These works are indeed locomotives on the railroad 
of the mind, to bring with speed and profit the eager tra- 
veller to the terminus he must long seek in vain by any 
other course.” — Aflas. 

Also, by Mr. Maunper, just published, 2d edition. 

THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK. 1]2mo. 5s. bound. 
| London: Loxneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 

DR. ANTHONY TODD THOMSON’s WORKS. 
Published this day, the fifteenth edition, containing the 
new French and American Remedies, and corrected 
and greatly improved, I8mo. 5s. - cloth; or 6s, td. 

roan tuck, a8 a pocket-book, gilt e 

CONSPECTUS of the PH ARM ACOPIAS 
F of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Colleges of 
Physicians ; being a Practical Compendium of Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy. By ANntTHony Topp THoMson, 
M.D. F.L.S. &e. 


By the same author, 

ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and THERA- 
PEUTICS. Third edition, enlarged, 31s. 6d 

THE LONDON DISPENSATORY. Tenth edition. 
Price 21s. 

THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of the 
ROOM. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ATLAS OF DELINEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS 
EPUPTIONS. Royal 8vo. 29 coloured plates. 3. 3s. 

London: LoneMaN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS 


THE CATHOLIC SERIES 
MUE RATIONALE OF RELIGIOUS 
| ENQUIRY; or the Question stated of Reason, the 
Bible, and the Church ty JAMES MARTINEAU Third 
edition, With « critical Letter on Rationalism, Miracles, 
and the Authority of Scripture, by the late Rev. Josern 
BLanco WHIT! In paper cover, 4s.; cloth, 4s. 6d. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of ART; an Oration on the Re- 
lation of the Plastic Arts to Nature Translated from 
the German of F. W. J. Von Scne.iine, by A. JoHNson 
In paper cover, Is.; cloth, ls. td 
CHRISTIANITY, or EUROPE 
| German of Novatts (FREDERICU VoN 
In paper cover, 6d. 
ESSAYS. Second Series ty RW 
a Notice by Tuomas CARLYLE. In paper 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL 
| By the Author of “The Log 
2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 


SICK- 


Translated from the 
HLARDENBERG)- 


EMERSON. With 


cover, 38-3 


SKETCHES of the OLD PAINTERS 
Cabin. In paper cover, 


NEGROES in the 


THE EMANCIPATION of the 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. An Address delivered at 
Concord, Massachusetts, on the Ist August 1844. By R. 


In paper cover, 6d 

SELF-CULTURE, By WiLtiaM ELLERY CHANNING, 
In paper cover, 6d.; cloth, Is 

THE LOG-CABIN ; or the World before You. By the 
Author of “ Three Experiments of Living,” “ Sketches 
of the Old Painters,” &c. In paper cover, ls. 6d.; cloth, 
2s.; extra cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
\ London: Joun Cuarman, 12], Newgate Street, 


W. EMERSON. 





OR, NOTES AND STATISTICS 

Public Debt, Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, Education, Literature, 
Government and Society, in the United States. 

Member of the New York Historical Society, 


W ater rloo Place ; and 
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In ost Bvo. Price 10s. 6d. with portraits of WASHINGTON, DANIEL Wester, Epwarp Ey ERETT, and 
ENIMORE Coorer, and a fine Engraving, all done by a new process; with a Map of the United States, &e. 


N FACTS; 
RELATIVE TO THE 


&c. 
ENGLISH CRITICISM. 


at all the Librarie 





Just Published, 
ik E —s ET’'S COMMERCIAL 
Vol Treaties subsisting 
aud Foreign lowers, including 
| ders in Council, &c., relative to Commerce 
tion, the Slave-trade, and the Privileges and 
of British and Foreign Subjects. 
London: Henry Burrerwortn, 7, Fleet Street ; and 
James Bieo, Parliament Street; where the previous 
volumes may be had, together or separately 


TREATIES. 
between Great Britain 
China ; and Laws, Or- 
and Naviga- 
Interests 





Price 5e 


YHELLEY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS 


h FROM ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY, 
A New Edition Also, 

1, SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 108. 6d, 
cloth 

2. CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. | vol. 168 
cloth. 

3. SVENSER’S WORKS. With Notes, &c. 1 vol, 
Nearly Ready 

EDWARD Moxon, 44, Dover Street 


In 24mo. price 2s. 6d. 


: LOR’S EDWIN THE FAIR; to which 





is added, Isaac Comments. A Play 
lso, 
1. TAYLOR'S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE,. 24mo, 
2s. 6d 
2. MR. SERGEANT TALFOURD’S TRAGEDIES. 
2imo. 2s. bd. 
3. LAMB'S DRAMATIC SPECIMENS. 2 vols. 
i Y’S RELIQUES. 3 vols. 24mo. 7s. 6d. 
, HUNTS POETICAL WORKS, 24mo. 
6. CORNWALL’S SONGS. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
EDWARD Moxon, 44, Dover Street 
&, New Burlington Street, March Lith, 18456 


NEY WORKS PREPARING FOR IMME- 
p DIATE PUBLICATION 

BY M R. SENTLE Y. 

1. 
CHRONICLES OF FASIITON, 
Time of Elizabeth to the early part of the 
Amusements, 


From the 

Nineteenth Century, in Manners, 
Banquets, Costume, & 
Author of “* The Art of Needlework,” &¢* 


By Mrs. STONE, 
8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
2 


2 vols 
PRIME MINISTER. 

e. By W. HH. G. Krxeston, Es 
The Circassian Chief,” &c, 


THE 
An Llistorical Roma 
Author of * 








3 vols. post Svo. 
3. 
The First Collective Edition o 


the 
‘ HE STERFIELD. 
tirst Published from 
Bentley's 


LETTERS OF THE EARL Ol 
Including numerous Letters now 
the Original MSS. Printed uniformly with Mr 
Collective Edition ot Horace Walpole’s Letters 


Edited, with Illustrative Notes, by Lord Magow, 
4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
4. 
THE FORTUNES OF ROGER DE FLOR; 
Or, the Almugavars. A Tale of the Lower Empire. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 





ALSO, NOW READY, 


REVEREND FRANCIS 


THE TRENCH'S DIARY 
OF A JOURNEY IN FRANCE AND SPAIN, 
Chiefly in the Year 1844. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
With Illustrations. 

2. 

THE IMPROVISATORE ; or Life tn Italy, 


Mrs. Howitt. 
“ The President's 


From the Danish. By 
Editor of * The Neighbours,” 
Daughter,” &c, 

2 vols. - Sve. 


THE WORL > ‘OF LONDON. 
A New Series. By J. Fisner Muasay, Esq. 
2 vols. post Svo 
RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
————aas 


On 3ist March will be published, 
NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, 
d HUES, TINTS, AND SHADES, 
| Applicable to the Arts and Natural Sciences; to Mante 

factures, and other purposes of General Utility, 
By Db. R. Hay. 
In crown 8vo. with 240 examples of ¢ Hues, &¢. 


lonre 
Author, 


DESIGN, 


and elucidate 


Lately published by the Same 


N ESSAY ON ORNAMENTAL 


Acer mp anied by an attempt to deve 











the true les of Ornamental Desig 18 applied to 
the Dec rative Arts. In oblong folio, with 57 Plates, 





and numerous Woodcuts. Price 2/. 2s. 
pester. 
Beauty Analysed. 
38 Woodcuts. Price 258. 
Itt 
YHE NATURAL PRINCIPLES AND ANA- 
| LOGY OF THE HARMONY OF FORM. In Il 
with 18 Engravings and numerous 


Geometric Principle of 
with 17 Plates and 


or the 
In royal 4t 


vol. royal quarto, 
Woodcuts. Price 15g, 


IV. 
MNUE LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR- 
| ING ADAPTED TO INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
The Fifth Edition. To which is added, an Attempt to 
Detine sthetical Taste. With Eight Coloured Dias 
grams. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACK Woop and Sons, Edinburgh and Londede 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





"Now Ready, Vol. I. royal 8yo. cloth bound, price 25s. Dedicated, by permission, to H. R. H. Prinec Albert. 


THE 


ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
By J. C. TARVER, French Master, Eton College. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PART. 


DistincuisHinG FeaturEs—Liteiary, Scientific, Commercial, and Colloquial acceptations under distinct heads. 


The exact French 


equivalent, as well as colloquial illustrations, pointing out the difference of construction between the two Languages, especially where the 
prepositions are used, thus enabling the Student to select the right word and construe correctly. 


DULAU and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. Specimens may be had on application. 








On Wednesday next, 
AST AND PRESENT POLICY OF ENG- 
LAND TOWARDS IRELAND. 

Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 
KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. This Day, 
RITISH MANUFACTURES. Meratzs. 

By Georce Dopp. 
London : CHARLES Knicut and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 





d On Monday. 8vo. 
EMARKS UPON RECENT COMMER- 
CIAL LEGISLATION. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapsrone, M.P. for Newark. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


% ~, Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 
HILLON ; or, Protestants of the Sixteenth 
Century. An Historical Tale. 
By Miss JANE Lovisa WILLYAMS. 
London: J. HatTcHarD and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
NEW WORK BY HARRY LORREQUER. 
On the 27th of March, in | vol. cloth gilt edges, price 5s. 
T. PATRICK’S EVE; or, Three Eras in 
the Life of an Irish Peasant. By Cuantes Lever. 
With 4 Etchings and numerous Woodcuts by Putz. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


; “Preparing for immediate publication, : 
LLUSTRATIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS 
OF ETHIOPIA. By Major Sir WituiAM Harris. 
Twenty-seven Plates, with a Portrait of the Author. 
Price, plain, 2/7. 2s.; coloured, and mounted, 52. 5s. 


DicKINson and Son, 114, New Bond Street. 

Sos GS AND POEMS, chietly Scorrisn. 

K sy ALEXANDER Hume. With a Glossary. 
London: WILiiaM Sarria, 113, Fleet Street ; FRAsER 


& Co. Edinburgh ; DAvip Ronertson, Glasgow; Curry 
and Co. Dublin, 


Second Edition, price One Shilling, 





This day is published, 
(jevacess : their Structure, Arrangement, 
< } amd Decoration. 
By the Rev. G. A. Poor, M.A., Viear of Welford 
An enlarged and cheaper edition, price Ls. 4c. 
London: James Burns, 17, Portman Street 
LESSING AND KRUMMACHER. 
This day is Published, 
ABLES from the GERMAN of LESSING, 
7 with Select Parables, &e., by KnrumMMAcHeER, 
Herper, and Geivert, (112in number.) Fep. Sv. 9d. 
London: James Burns, 17, Portman Street. 
STRICTURES ON THE VESTIGES OF CREATION. 
Just Published, 8vo. cloth, price 2s. He. 
ie ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY 
of CREATION :” its Argument Examined and 
Exposed. By 8. R. Bosanqvert, Esq. 
London: J. Hatenarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, Svo. price 1s. Gd. 
N APPEAL to the EDITORS of the TIMES 
. NEWSPAPER in BEHALF of the LABOURING 
CLASSES ; ora Survey of the Language of that Journal 
uuring the Last Year on the most important subject of 
the day. By Two Lay Members of the Cucrem. 
London: J. Harecnarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
M‘NEILE ON PASSION WEEK. 
ECTURES on the SYMPATHIES, SUF- 
FERINGS, and RESURRECTION of the LORD 
JESUS CHRIST; delivered in St. Jude’s Church, Liver- 
pool, during Passion Week and Faster Day, by the Rev. 
Hvuen M‘NeILe, M.A. Price 4s. 64. cloth 
London: J. HATCHARD and Sow, 187, Piecadilly ; where 
a catalogue, with a list of the Author’s previous works, 
may be had free of charge. 
UNIFORM WITH MOORE'S AND BYRON’S POEMS. 
Just published, complete in one volume, uniform with 
Moore and Byron, with porirait and viznette, price 
One Guinea, cloth, or Two Guineas, bound in morocco. 
NOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
\) Reprinted from the Ten-Volume Edition, with the 
Autobiographical Prefaces. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 
¢ UNIFORM WITH BYRON AND SOUTHEY, 
Just published, medium 8vo, 21s., or bd. in i2s. 
THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Reprinted from the Ten-Volume Edition, with the 
Autobiographical Prefaccs. Complete in one volume, 
uniform with Byron's and Southey’s Poems, with Portrait 
and Vignette. 
London: LoneMaN, Brown, GaR2en, 
MECHI’S LETTERS O% AGRICULTURE, 
On Thursday, March 20th, will be published, small 
ls. 6d. sewed ; or 3s, cloth, 
SERIES OF LETTERS ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPROVEMENT; an Appendix. 
By Joun Josern Mecut. With four plaus of the Farm 
and Machinery. 
London: LonGmMAN, Brows, Gaeex, and LoNGMANSs. 
On Easter Eve, 
AYS AND LEGENDS, 
4 English History. By CamiLLa TocLMIN. 
rith Eighty-three Engravings on Steel and Wood, by 
the most celebrated Artists. 
London: Jrxemian How, 132, Fleet Street. 
Also, the First I’art of 
"S ILLUSTRATED BOOK of BRITISH SONG. 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by G. Hocaatn, Esq. 


Third edition. 





‘roece, 


andl LonemMAns. 


ito. 


HO 
With 


illustrative of 





Second edition, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. with Annotations 
and Additions, by the Right Hon. the Earl STANHOPE, 
MMUE ANATOMY OF SLEEP. By Epwarp 


Binns, M.D., Fellow of the Society of Antiqua- 


ries of Scotland, &c. 
London: Joux Cuvrecnitt, Princes Street, Soho. 
I UMAN MAGNETISM: its Claims to 
Dispassionate Inquiry. Being an attempt to show 
the utility of its application for the relief of human 
suffering. By W. Newnuam, Esq., M.R.S.L. 
London: Joun CavurentLy, Princes Street, Soho. 


Just Published, post &vo. cloth, 9s 


This day is published, price Half-a-crown, 
M ESMERISM TRUE—MESMERISM 
Er FALSE: A Critical Examination of the Facts, 
Claims, and Pretensions of ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Edited by Joun Forses, M.D. F.R.S. 
London: Joun CaurncutLy, Princes Street, Soho. 





Just published, post &vo. cloth, 8s. 
( N URINARY DEPOSITS ; their Diagnosis, 
Pathological Indications, and Treatment. With 31 
Illustrations. By Gonipinc Bixp, M.D. Assistant Phy- 
sician to Guy’s Hospital. 
London: Joun Cuurcnuity, Princes Street, Soho. 


MR. MACILWAIN’S NEW WORK. 
Just Published, 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
( N TUMOURS; their general NATURE 
and TREATMENT. By Groragre MACILWAIN, 
Consulting Surgeon to the Finsbury Dispensary, &c. 
No. 3, Albany Court Yard. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 
Just Published, post Svo. cloth, &s. 6d. 
yt MARSHALL HALL’S PRACTICAL 
OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN 
MEDICINE; embracing the Prevention of sadden and 
insidious Diseases of the ILead—of Paralysis—ot Hydro- 
cephalus-—of Phthisis, and other forms of Consumption 
The Nervous System — Sterility — Sciatica — Gout — In- 
testinal [rritation, &c. 
London; Jomn Cuuncnity, Princes Street, Soho. 
Just published, second ecition, with plates, 8vo.cloth 14s. 
NTERMARRIAGE ; or the Natural Laws by 


which Reauty. Health, and Intellect result from cer- 





tain Unions, and Deformity, Diseases, and Insanity from | 


others. With delineations of the functions and capaci- 
ties which each parent bestows on children, and an ac- 
count of corresponding effects in the breeding of Ani- 
mals. By ALEXANDER WALKER, Esq. 
London: Joun~ Cucrenine, Princes Street, Soho. 
Just Published, vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

()* SCROFULOUS DISEASES. — By J. G. 

Lueo.. Translated from the French, with Addi- 
tions, by W. H. RANKING, M.D., Physician to the Suffolk 
General Hospital. 

“(One of the most valuable works presented to the pub- 
lic for many a year, and calculated to deeply modify the 
views of the profession with regard to the pathology of 
scrofula.”— Lancet. 

London: Joun Cuovrenice, Princes Street, Soho. 

Just Published, post Svo. cloth, 5s, Gd. 

MUE REMEDIAL INFLUENCE of OXY- 
GEN, NITROUS OXYDE, and other GASES, 
ELECTRICITY, and GALVYANISM. This work 
consonant with Liebig’s views of oxydizing the blood to 
prevent vitiated and restore healthy secretions of the 
liver and kidneys—functions of paralyzed parts, organs 
of senses, respiration, dizestion—dispersion of obesity, 
gout, and rheumatism. By Evans Riapore, M.D., F.L.S. 

London: JouN CHURCHILL, Princes Strect, Soho. 





is 


Just published, Svo 


. 6d. cloth, 
a AND OBSERVATIONS IN| MEDI- | 


CINE AND SURGERY, having particular refe- 
rence to Fractures and Dislocations, Gun-shot Wounds, 


Calculus, Insanity, Epilepsy, Hydrocephalus, the Thera- 


peutic Application of Galvanism, &c. By Joun Grawnr- 
HAM, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Fellow 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 

* The contents of this volame prove Mr. Grantham to 
be as able and judicious a practitioner, as we know him 
to be a most respectable man.”-—Dr. Foupes’s Med. Rev. 

London : Joun CHuuRcHILy, Princes Street, Soho. 


Votion. ty the Reverend ALrFrep WILLIAMs, M.A. 
Alternate Morning Preacher at Berkeley and Quebe« 
Chapels, Afternoon Lecturer at St. Pancras Church, and 
late Alternate Evening Preacher at the Foundling. 

*,.* The Volume contains Sixty Sermons, each Sermon 
occupying six minutes reading. 

London: Bowbery and Kersy, 190, Oxford Street. 


Just published, in foolseap Svo. price 6s. cloth, 


OME SERMONS, designed especially for 


the Use of Families at Morning and Evening De- 


Just published, 
: er TS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH 
PEASANTRY. By WiLtram CARLETON. 

A New Edition. With an Autobiographical Introduction 
and illustrative notes by the Author. In two volumes 
medium S8vo. price 26s. cloth lettered, with forty highly 
finished etchings on steel, and illustrations of characte- 
ristic scenes and scenery, on wood; by Purz, M‘Manvs, 
Harvey, and other Artists. 

“ Mr. Carleton has caught most accurately the lights 
and shades of Irish life. His tales are full of vigorous 
picturesque description and genuine pathos. They may 
be referred to as furnishing a very correct portrait of the 
Irish peasantry.”—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1841. 

Wa. S. Opn and Co. London; and Wa. Cunsy junior 
and Co, Dublin. 











es 
UARTERLY REVIE W.—ADVER 
TISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number mast be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 224, an 
24th instant. ne energy the 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
PDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXIV— 
4 ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No, 164 
“ The Edinburgh Review,” are requested to be emit 
the Publishers by THURSDAY next; and Bits on = 
before SATURDAY next. 
39, Paternoster Row, 15th March 1845. 


W ESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


No. 84, is just Published. 
CONTENTS : 
1. The French Economists: Turgot, Say, &c. 
Shakspere and his Editors. 
. Recent Negotiations with Germany. 
Chronology of Egyptian History. 
British and Foreign Shipping. 
Treatment of the Insane. 
City Administration, (No. 3.) 
. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Postscript : The Budget—-The Railway Board, 
SAMUEL CLARKE, 13, Pall Mall East. 





SAO We ww 


Just Published, price 1s. 6d. 
te FIRST PRINCIPLE OF CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT: an Induction from Scriptural 
A Sermon by A. J. Scorr, M.A, 
2 and 23, Little Queen 


Examples. 
1 
inburgh: Jown CHISHOLM, 


London : JAMES DARLING 
Street, Lineoln’s Inn Fields ; Ex 
12, South St. Andrews Street. 

NEW ZEALAND. 
(Dedicated, by permission, to Lord Stanley,) 


Sv 6s, 6d. boards 
R EMARKS on 





0. . 
the PAST and PRESENT 
\ STATE of NEW ZEALAND; the result of Five 
Years’ Residence in the Colony. By Waren Bropr. 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London 


l’reparing for publication, a Second Edition of 
> a PATHOLOGY OF ASPHYXIA, ea- 
larged with Notes, and a Commentary on more r- 
cent Experimental Inquirias, 
By JAMes P. KAY SHUTTLEWORTH, Esq 
* The most complete and able work on this subject in 
the English language.”—ALIson’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology. 
This day is published, price 6s. Cloth, vol. 1. of a New 
Edition of 
MEN THOUSAND A_ YEAR. 
by SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. Author of “ Passages 
from the Diary of a Late Physician.” 
Revised and Corrected with Notes and Llustrations 
To be completed in 3 vols. 
Wa. BLrackwoop and Son, Edinburgh and London 





Next week will be published, in 1 large volume octavo, 
Price 2/. 2s 

TUE GRASSES OF BRITAIN, Illustrated 
by 140 Ficures, drawn and engraved by the Auther 

By Ricnarkp PARNELL, M.D. F.R.S.E. Author of “ The 

Grasses of Scotland.” This work contains a figure and 

full description of every species of Grass found in Britain, 

with their Uses in Agriculture, &c. &c. 

WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
N EUGENE SUE’'S NEW WORK.— 
4 e DE ROHAN; or, THE COURT CONSPIRATOR 
An Historical Romance, by the Author of “ The Mys- 

teries of Paris,” “ The Wandering Jew,” &e. 
Atso, Now REApY, 
KEVELATIONS OF SPAIN IN 1845. 
List ResiDENT. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 
Just READY, 
MAIDS OF IIONOUR, a Tale of the Court of George 
3 vols, 





By an Exc- 


IN THE Press, e 
SELF. A Novel. By the Author of “ Cecil " 3 vols 
HENRY CoLBuRN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street ail 
SEQUEL TO THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 
The only Authorized English Edition. . 
On the 20th March, will be published the First and Seco” 
Volumes, 8vo. only 5s. each, with illustrations, 1 
MPULERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 
AND EMPIRE OF FRANCE 
{ NAPOLEON 


NDER 
1 Approval of the Author, 


1, with the Sancti 
iv 1D. Forpes CAMPBELL, 
To prevent disappointment, the public 


Translat onal 
Es. ‘ 
are requested 


« Colburn’s 


to be particular in giving their orders for 

Authorized Edition, Translated by D. Forsrs ¢ aur- 

BELL,” which will be published at the — _ 
, ne 





that the French edition appears in Paris, name , 
20th of March, on which day copies can be receives in 
the Country by being previously ordered 

NL. The work will also be issued in Shilling Numbers, 
the first five of which will be ready on the same day %& 
the first two volumes, and be continued weekly. 

Henry Cotsen, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. Orders received by Cuapman and HALL, 186, 
Strand ; and by all Booksellers. 








of 320, Strand, in the 


London : Printed by Joseru CLayror, 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the Office of —_ 
Patwer and Joseru Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in t 

Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of rer 

and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Carton, at», ‘oe 

lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, ip 

County of Middlesex.—Satvavar, 15th Mancow 1845. 
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